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Third Grade 


HEALTH HABITS 


Fourth Grade 


By Dr. S. W. Newmayer, Supervisor of Medical Inspection of 
Public Schools, Philadelphia; and Dr. E. C. Broome, Superintendent 
of Philadelphia Schools. 


These health readers are written in story form and are attrac- 
tively illustrated in color. Their appealing subject matter will 
inculcate helpful and lasting health habits. They meet the require- 
ments of modern courses of study for health instruction in these 
grades. They teach pupils the invaluable life lesson that without 
good health there can be no true happiness. 








A Teachers’ Manual for each book is available. 
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POSITION PROSPECTS 


The upward trend of business makes the attraction of busi- 
ness education alluring. We repeat over and over that this is 
the time to take a business course. Let us give you some facts 
about the prospects for positions. Our attendance is up to its 
usual level and growing daily. 


To Teachers: Ask us for a handsome picture for your school. 
It is free. 
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ARITHMETIC AND GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOKS 


Upton Arithmetic Workbooks 


Thoroughly modern in every respect, labor saving to both 
teacher and pupil, economical, constructive, and remedial, perfectly 
adapted to the State adopted arithmetics by Strayer-Upton. 

Six workbooks for grades three to eight, inclusive. Price only 
18 cents net per copy for Workbooks One to Four; 21 cents net per 
copy for Workbooks Five and Six; plus transportation charges. 





Schockel, Fry and Switzer’s Pupil’s Help Books in Geography 


Four workbooks in geography, expressly adapted for Brigham 
and McFarlane’s Geographies. 

Books One and Two for the First Book; Books Three and Four 
for the Second Book. 


Remarkably low in price, 15 cents per copy, net, plus trans- 
portation charges. 
For further information, write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
CINCINNATI 
300 Pike Street 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


OUR MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


This year will test the mettle of Kentucky 
teachers. Whether the new organization 
of the Association will mean an increased or 
decreased membership depends largely 
upon the spirit and attitude of the super- 
intendents and principals in the State. 


The men who hold the administrative 
offices in our schools are responsible in 
large measure for the professional spirit 
of their teachers. There is no better index 
to professional spirit than membership 
in the one professional organization that 
is always working for the teachers of the 
State—the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. 


There has been some complaint from 
remote counties in the past, because they 
had no cpportunity to participate in the 
work of the Association. The new organi- 
zation makes possible equal representation 
from every county in the State. 


The teachers need a strong association 
today as they have never needed it before. 
The public school system is facing more 
difficult problems today than it has in 
years. The Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion is indispensable in the program of the 
future. It is the organization through 
which we must work if we approximate 
our goals. 

We cannot have an association without 
you. Join your district and your state 
associations and help to build Kentucky. 


THE EQUALIZATION FUND 


Few people realize the distress caused to 
Kentucky teachers when the courts held 
the Equalization Act invalid. The teachers 
who would have received this money are 
paid such a pittance that this small sum 
meant the difference between modest 
comfort and anxiety to hundreds and 
hundreds of families in the State. 

The Kentucky Education Association 
pledged itself to an equalization program 
years ago. It has not forgotten that 
pledge, and it will not forget it. There isa 
way to provide a good teacher for every 


school in Kentucky. It is an obligation 
to find that way. 

The next Legislature will be asked to 
consider a carefully planned program for 
the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity in the State. The Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association will sponsor that program. 
The Association cannot speak convincingly 
unless it speaks for all of the teachers of 
Kentucky. 


Join the Association this month. We 
need 16,000 members this year to help us 
in our program. We need every teacher 
in Kentucky and every teacher in Kentucky 
needs the help of a strong association. 


THE DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 


October is the month when the greater 
number of the District Education As- 
sociations will hold their annual meetings. 
The programs this year are carefully and 
conservatively planned. Every teacher in 
the State should make an effort to attend 
the meeting in his district. Every super- 
intendent and principal should not only 
make an earnest effort to see that teachers 
have an opportunity to attend these 
meetings, but they should urge their 
attendance. 

This is a year of careful planning in Ken- 
tucky. The commission under the leader- 
ship of Honorable James H. Richmond is 
laying the foundation for an educational 
program for the State. The district 
associations should be informed concerning 
the work of the commission. The chair- 
man of the commission will speak at most 
of the district meetings and will explain 
the work that is being undertaken. 

Teachers must be informed if they work 
together. When a teacher fails to co-oper- 
ate it is usually because he does not under- 
stand. The meetings that are being held 
this month are intended to supply the 
information that will make us understand 
and enable us to work together. We shall 
be better teachers if we attend our district 
associations. 

Don’t miss the meetings in your district. 
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PROGRAM OF NORTHERN KEN- 
TUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Northern Kentucky Education 
Association, perhaps the youngest district 
association in Kentucky, is sponsoring one 


of the strong programs of the State this- 


year. They have invited Dr. Francis G. 
Blair, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Illinois; Dr. Henry C. 
Morrison, professor of education at the 
University of Chicago; Dr. Harold Rugg, 
professor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Honorable James H. 
Richmond, superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Kentucky; Dr. A. T. McCor- 
mack, secretary of the State Board of 
Health; Superintendent Harper Gatton, 
president of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation; and other men of prominence to 
participate in their program to be held at 
Holmes High School in Covington, October 
27th and 28th. 

The president of the association, Super- 
intendent Orie P. Gruelle, is making a 
determined effort to enroll every teacher 
in the Northern Kentucky district. This 
same practice is being carried out in all the 
other districts in Kentucky this fall. 
The Kentucky Education Association this 
year should enroll the largest number of 
members in its history, due to the co-opera- 
tion and good will of the district associa- 
tions. 

Superintendent Orie P. Gruelle, of Kenton 
County, president of the Northern Ken- 
tucky Education Association, has expressed 
in two paragraphs the philosophy that 
should guide every county and city super- 
intendent in Kentucky this year. Mr. 
Gruelle’s statement in his circular letter 
under date of September 17th, addressed 
to the superintendents of the Northern 
Kentucky Education Association district 
is so pointed that the KENtTucKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL is reproducing it here in order 
that all readers may have an opportunity 
to see it. His statement is as follows: 


“None of us is. satisfied with the present 
educational outlook (financial or otherwise) 
and it seems to me that our only salvation 
is through the work of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Commission, which is now at work ona 
sound educational program for the State. 
This program cannot become effective and 
operative until it is accepted and made into 
law by the State Legislature. Superin- 


tendent Richmond, by the many contacts 
that he is now making and will make, with 
members of the Legislature, will be of 
untold advantage when the work of this 
commission is presented to the Legislature. 
The Kentucky Education Association is 
our only State organization and mouth- 
piece, and it behooves each one of us to 
support it one hundred per cent by our 
membership. ‘Don’t bite the hand that 
is feeding you’ by failing to join the State 
and District Association. 

“The Kenton County teachers authorized 
me to enroll them one hundred per cent 
and to deduct the dues from their second 
month’s check. I am going to send the 
State secretary a check for the full amount 
at the expiration of the first month, so 
that our district association will have funds 
to pay the speakers, etc. If you do not 
think it advisable to send a check for the 
full amount at one time, you could send 
check to cover the fifty cents dues for the 
district association, and the next month 
the balance. A statement from the super- 
intendent that he will deduct the fees from 
the teachers’ salaries and mail by December 
ist, will enable the State secretary to issue 
membership cards. This kind of an agree- 
ment would not be acceptable for the 
individual teacher but is satisfactory for a 
school system. Will you not make an 
extra effort to enroll your teachers one 
hundred per cent under one of the above 
agreements?” 


A CALL TO ACTION 


By JOsEPH ROSIER, 
President National Education Association 


The time has come for the common 
school as an institution to teach its own 
history. The purposes of the school are the 
purposes of civilization itself. The school 
as a universal service is young indeed, but 
its achievements are truly marvelous. The 
school has gone far, but the distance ahead 
is yet great. Those in charge of the 
schools are the first to proclaim the need 
for further improvement. The purposes, 
achievements, and needs of the schools are 
the theme of American Education Week. 
During this week let every community 
dedicate itself anew to the great task of 
education by a fitting study of its own 
schools and of the schools of America. 





The Kentucky Educational 
Commission 


By JAMEs H. RICHMOND, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The Kentucky Educational Commission held its second 
meeting in Frankfort Thursday, September the 15th, with all 
members present. The work of the Commission is well under 
way, and a tentative plan for committee work has been adopted. 


In addition to revising the school laws, the Commission 
plans to prepare a report, the three major divisions of which will 
be: 1. The Purposes, Aims, and Objectives of Public Education; 
2. The Organization and Control of Public Education; 3. The 
Financing of Public Education. 


The Aims Committee has already submitted a partial report 
to the Commission for consideration, and it plans to prepare its 
final report within the next two months. This Committee is earn- 
estly endeavoring te prepare a statement on the philosophy of 
education which will be acceptable to laymen and school men 
alike. Considerable work has been done in the furtherance of 
the second and third divisions of the program. 


From time to time reports of the progress of the Commis- 
sion’s work will be released. It is the earnest hope of every mem- 
ber of the Commission that all persons engaged in school work 
will make it a point to discuss these reports with laymen. The 
fact should not be overlooked that four of the nine members of 
the Commission are laymen. 


The Commission and its various committees are undertaking 
their work with a wholesome sincerity that is patent to all who 
have had the privilege of observing them in action. Bias and 
prejudice find no place in their consultations. The one control- 
ling purpose of all those engaged in the work of the Commission 
is the drafting of a practical, sane, and progressive program of 
public education for Kentucky, a program that is motivated by 
the earnest desire to provide equity of educational opportunity 
for every child in the Commonwealth. 
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A Letter From Our President. 


September 
Twenty-three 
1932 


My dear Superintendent: 


Under the Constitution and By-Laws of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, one cannot become a member of the State or- 
ganization without becoming a member of the District Associa- 
tion; neither can one become a member of the District Association 
without becoming a member of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. The total dues are exactly the same as last year. 


Educational conditions in Kentucky are far from satisfac- 
tory. Our best chance for improvement is through the Ken- 
tucky Education Commission, which is sponsored by the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. This commission is hard at work 
on a sound educational program for Kentucky. It is the child of 
the Legislature, and the next Legislature will heed its advice and 
carry out its recommendations. 


The Kentucky Education Association is our only mouth- 
piece, and it behooves each one of us to sustain it by 100 per 
cent membership from our educational groups. ‘‘Don’t bite the 
hand that is feeding you’”’ by failing to join the State and District 
associations. 


On September 20, Senator Franklin reported that the case 
to test the constitutionality of the new County Superintendent 
Law was before the Court of Appeals. He has sustained a de- 
murrer and feels that we will win. 


The business of the Kentucky Education Association will be 
carried out by a delegate assembly. The number of delegates 
from your district will depend on your enrollment. Let us make 
the enrollment 100 per cent all over the State. The matter rests 
with the superintendents, since the teachers will follow your 
leadership. You and your teachers need the State and District 
associations, and they need you and your teachers. Remember 
the cost is no more than last year. Your district meeting meets 
soon, and I hope you and your teachers will attend and contribute 
a success of that meeting. Please mail your pledge cards 
today. 


With kindest personal regards, I am 
Very cordially yours, 
HARPER GATTON. 





A Message to the Nation’s Teachers 


By JosEPH ROSIER, 


President of the National Education Association 


The period of reaction through which 
our country is passing is testing business 
and professional organizations to the limit. 
Our school systems feel the weight of this 
depression as forcibly as any other tax- 
supported agency. Historically, universal 
education at public expense is a compara- 
tively recent undertaking. In a time of 
stress there is a disposition to eliminate the 
most recent forms of public service. We 
cannot dispute the fact that public educa- 
tion in expansion of its activities and in 
expenditure has made great advancement 
in the last quarter of a century. Students 
of social welfare are convinced that this 
increased expenditure has been amply 
justified in the results which have been 
secured. However, it is a time when 
educational leadership must meet the 
challenge which is directed to it. 


Public education is a great co-operative 
enterprise. Our school systems have been 
established and developed in a brief period 
of history. Under the leadership of Horace 
Mann in the middle of the last century our 
state school systems were first organized. 
The struggle for general education at 


public expense was intense. There are 
still those who believe that the financial 
support of such public enterprises will be 
too burdensome. It is well for those who 
have this attitude to be reminded of the 
declaration of H. G. Wells that history is a 
race between education and catastrophe. 
The founders of our government, with clear 
vision, stated that such government could 
only exist on a basis of universal intelligence, 
which is the result of universal education. 
The very existence of our American institu- 
tions depends upon the intellectual capacity 
and character of our people. {Modern 
civilization requires clear thinking. Educa- 
tion under the direction of trained and 
professional leaders must adjust itself to the 
needs of present social and industrial con- 
ditions. For this reason men and women 
bearing the responsibility for public educa- 
tion must combine with high educational 


qualifications and training a knowledge of 
political economy and of the social factors 
involved in human progress. 

Certain business interests that decry 
the expenditures for public education 
should be advised that the standards of 
living, the awakened desires of men and 
women, inventive genius, and economic 
resourcefulness are profoundly affected 
by the educated interests of the people. 
Modern business in all of its phases would 
be impossible among men who have not 
learned how to live in accordance with 
modern standards. Educators are not 
extravagant in claiming that modern 
industry and commerce have been made 
possible almost entirely by the development 
of human desires and tastes. The extension 
of educational opportunities to the people 
of our country has paralleled commercial 
development. People who live crudely in 
primitive conditions do not desire and can- 
not use the products of a manufacturing 
machine age. Educators therefore claim 
that universal education is absolutely 
essential in the development of modern 
business. 


In this period of depression we must look 
for intellectual leadership among the people. 
Clear thinking and sound judgment based 
upon study and investigation will be re- 
quired for the solution of social and 
economic problems. Out of our past 
experiences we must gain the wisdom that 
is. needed for our present situation, and in 
the outlook to the future there must be an 
intelligent vision of possible achievements. 
In hard times thinkers without vision see 
no hope and are lost in the confusion that 
surrounds them. The same persons were 
swept from sound moorings in the period 
of prosperity and refused to recognize the 
possibilities of danger. We need more 
leaders in business and professions who will 
be well balanced in a changing world. 


More than one million teachers in our 
country stand as a first line of defense in 
preserving and protecting our American 
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institutions. In scholarship, in profes- 
sional skill, and in character, these men and 
women compare favorably with the mem- 
bers of other professions. Leaders in the 
field of public education must join with 
those in the colleges and universities in 


furnishing to legislatures and governing’ 


bodies the soundest thought for the solution 
of our social and educational problems. 
National well-being is dependent upon the 
trained intelligence of educated leaders, as 
well as upon the discrimination and the 
judgment of the masses of our people. In 
modern civilization we must be able not 
only to recognize values in material 
things, but we must also be able to know 
competency in men. Dr. William James 
once stated that the most important result 
of an education is the ability to recognize 
and know a good man. There was never 
greater need for such a result than today. 
Emerson once declared that the greatest 
human enterprise is the care and culture 
of men. Our educational systems from the 
kindergarten to the university are engaged 
in this great enterprise. It would be na- 
tional foily to relax our efforts in the educa- 
tion of the young. Such a course would 
leave our great country defenseless in a 
world where intelligence, wisdom, and 
thought are to be the guiding and deter- 
mining factors. 


HAVE YOU A TRUANT 
IN YOUR CLASS?! 


Truancy, a disturbing problem to the 
teacher, is often a symptom of very 
serious underlying difficulties in the child 
which are not always easy to discover. 
Therefore, treatment is more successful if 
understanding the reasons for this behavior 
in each child,and then dealing with these 
causes takes the place of combating the 
truancy itself. 

Why does a child play truant?—Some 
children, profoundly disliking school for 
various reasons, run away from a place 
they hate and where they are unhappy. 

Has he heard his father say? ‘I always 

1. The second in a series of four articles prepared by a 
group of psychiatric social workers and visiting teachers of 


Syracuse, New York, and published by the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


hated school and I skipped every time I 
could’’? 

Is he ashamed because he is the biggest 
boy in the class? 

Has he failed so often in school work 
that he is discouraged? 

Has he been compared to otherchildren 
by teachers—‘‘Your brother John was 
always on the honor roll in my class. Why 
don’t you try to be like him?” 

Does he feel poorly dressed in compari- 
son to other children in the room? 

Is he a restless, active child who has not 
yet learned to sit still? 

Sometimes a child, after one absence 
without an excuse, fears a scolding from 
his teacher and so continues to play truant. 

Is he afraid the other children will tease 
and fight him for spoiling the classroom 
record? Is he afraid of being scolded for 
tardiness and so stays out the whole day? 

Because the school as well as the parent 
represents authority to the child, the child 
sometimes expresses his resentment against 
any unreasonable or unjust authority of 


his parents by defying the school’s rules 
for attendance. 
Even when a small child had his parents 


threatened him with school? “Wait till 
you're old enough to go to school—your 
teacher will punish you and make you 
mind.” 

Has he a father with a very bad temper 
who punishes him in anger so severely that 
the boy feels all authority is unfair; or is 
his father over-strict and never explains 
the reasons for any of his orders? Has he 
a mother who nags him so constantly over 
trifles that he protests against all rules? 

Has he been “bossed” by older sisters 
and therefore resents the authority of a 
woman teacher? 

Occasionally a child has a_ personal 
grudge against a teacher and therefore 
stays out to spite her. 

Does he feel she has been unfair to him? 


Does he consciously or unconsciously 
associate her with some other person who 
was unpleasant to him? Does she remind 
him of a hated stepmother, his cranky 
aunt, or a “‘bossy”’ older sister? 

Does he feel she doesn’t like him but 


prefers other children? Is this based on a 
teacher’s unconscious dislike of him? 
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Perhaps school is not competing with 
more exciting interests outside. 


Is he getting thrilling experiences with 
a gang who are playing ‘bandits’ or 
“gypsies”? Do the movies arouse his 
imagination more than his history lesson 
does? 


Perhaps his parents have great indiffer- 
ence to the importance of routine and have 
kept the child out for trivial reasons. 


What can the teacher do to handle the 
truant’'s problem?—Let the child realize 
that you hold no grudge for his truancy. 


Let him feel that you missed him when 
he was absent and that he is needed by you. 
This may be indicated by assigning him, 
soon after his return to school, some 
special work which involves responsibility 
but not reward—such as cleaning the 
boards, running errands, and so forth. 


If the child is improperly placed in his 
grade, try to place him in the correct or a 
special grade. If such placement is impos- 
sible, give him a feeling of some success in 
an accomplishment, no matter how trivial. 


Even though the child has been unfavor- 
ably compared to other children, the 
teacher has many opportunities to make 
him feel that she never compares him but 
accepts him for himself. 


If authority in the child’s home has been 
unreasonable, unjust, or over-strict, the 
teacher, who is inevitably a parent-sub- 
stitute, can give the child a new picture of 
authority as just, reasonable, and kind. 

She can let him feel that she is not always 
critical like his father and that she will not 
“‘bawl him out” as they do at home. 

Develop a classroom spirit in which the 
children in the room do not tease him for 
being poorly dressed, dull, or a school 
failure. 


If gang interests are taking him outside 
school, can you recognize his gang in the 
classroom by giving them, as a group, 
some project that will link up with their 
more enticing outside interests? 

Can you open up through suggested 
reading new ways of satisfying his adven- 
turesome and wanderlust spirit? Perhaps 
opportunities to dramatize events in history, 
English, and so forth would help him. 


Can you arrange to have him join the 
Boy Scouts or Boys’ Club? 


THE STORY OF IPANA TOOTH PASTE 


The raw materials which go into the 
making of Ipana Tooth Paste come from 
all over the world: England, Ireland, 
China, Japan, Africa, India, and of course, 
the United States. These materials are 
analyzed as soon as received by a trained 
staff of chemists to determine whether or 
not they are up to the high standard of 
quality we require for Ipana Tooth Paste. 
If they fail in the slightest degree to comply 
with these rigid specifications, they are 
rejected. 


In a huge sunlit laboratory of a thousand 
windows, the attested ingredients are 
assembled and mixed in large, immaculately 
clean tanks. Continuous laboratory tests 
are made to maintain strict uniformity of 
quality. After a thorough mixing and 
blending of the composite parts of Ipana 
Tooth Paste, the finished product is auto- 
matically pumped into filling machines, 
each filling over one hundred tubes a 
minute. These machines are the fastest 
of their type ever designed, for no other 
tooth paste manufacturer has ever had 
need of such large and rapid production. 
They not only fill the tubes with Ipana 
Tooth Paste, but they also lock them at 
the bottom and insert the filled tubes, 
with circulars, into the familiar red and 
yellow cardboard cartons. 


The cartons are then carried along on a 
high speed belt, so rapidly that the human 
eye scarcely can follow them, to another 
machine which automatically places a 
paper wrapper around six cartons forming 


a unit package of one-half dozen. The 
packages are weighed for accuracy of 
content and are then sent along on rollers 
and packed in corrugated cases of six dozen 
which continue on their way on another set 
of rollers to the shipping room—then to 
freight cars and trucks and on their way 
to the drug stores which serve you. In all 
this process Ipana is not once touched by 
human _ hands. 


Cultivate the habit of always seeing the best in 
people, and, more than that, of drawing forth 
whatever is best in them.—Cuyler. 





Ways and Means of Economy In 
County School Systems 
of Kentucky 


By N. O. KIMBLER, 


Superintendent Henderson County Schools 


This study is based upon forty-eight 
replies to a letter sent to the one hundred 
and twenty county superintendents of 
Kentucky. 


In this study an attempt is made to 
answer questions concerning the total 
budget for schools, tax rate, teachers’ 
salaries, superintendents’ salaries, trans- 
portation, maintenance, repairs, and replace- 
ment, new school buildings, and other 
questions as listed in the article. 


For the convenience of the reader: the 
question will be asked and the answers will 
be given immediately following. 


1. In a comparison of the Budget for 
1932-33 with the Budget for 1931-32, what 
1s the per cent of reduction? 


Forty-six of the forty-eight counties 
showed lower budgets, the average reduc- 
tion being 14 per cent. By an increase of 
15 cents per $100 on the rate, the 
budget was increased 5 per cent in one 
county. The other county showed an 
increase of 44 per cent in budget, even 
though there is a reduction of 5 cents in the 
rate. This unusual condition is caused 
by the addition of assessable property in 
the form of a railroad. (This increase in 
income is but slightly reflected in the items 
of the budget considered in this study.) 
Eliminating this county, the average per 
cent of reduction is 14.5. 


2. To what extent is this reduction caused 
by lowering of tax rate by local boards? 


Including the county with the unusual 
condition mentioned previously, there are 
only four cases in which a reduction of rate 
was found. In two of these it was a 
10-cent reduction, in onea25-cent reduction, 
and in the other a 5-cent reduction per 
$100. This is 6 per cent of the cases 
studied. In the county making the 
25-cent reduction the rate was reduced 


331% per cent, the budget 28 per cent, and 
teachers’ salaries 30 per cent. 


In 6 per cent of the counties reduction 
of rate is contributing to the further 
reduction of the budget. 


3. Is there a tendency to increase the rate 
in order to offset loss of revenue resulting 
from lower assessments, etc.? 


There is a tendency for the rate to remain 
stationary. In forty-two cases, 87.5 per 
cent, this is true. In only two counties 
was there an increase in rate. This may 
be influenced by the fact that seventeen 
counties out of the forty-eight were 
levying the maximum rate in 1931-1932. 
However, in no county was the rate 
increased to the maximum during the year 
1932-33. 


The increase in the two counties was 
5 cents and 15 cents, respectively. 


Apparently there is no tendency to off- 
set the loss in assessment by an increase 
of rate of taxation. It is the opinion of the 
investigator that there would be a sweeping 
reduction in rate were it not for the great 
reduction in assessments resulting from the 
present economic condition. 


4. What effect does the reduced budget 
have on maintenance? 


Maintenance is reduced 33 per cent on 
an average. (This is considerable in view 
of the fact that it must have been reduced 
in 1930-31 in an effort to hold to salary 
standards.) 


5. What effect does the reduced budget 
have on transportation, tuition, libraries, etc. 
(auxiliary agencies)? 


The appropriation for this item is 
decreased 20 per cent. This is in spite of 
the plan in some counties to economize by 
transporting smaller units to larger centers 
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where the pupils are taught without 


additional teachers. 


6. What effect does the reduced budget 
have on capital outlay for new buildings? 


The aggregate appropriations for new 
buildings is reduced 77 per cent. Of the 
forty-eight counties studied. in 1931-32, 
thirty-three counties set aside $488,000 
for new buildings, an average of $10,160 
per county. In 1932-33, twenty counties 
set aside $112,000, or an average for the 
whole number studied of $2,380. It is 
entirely possible that some counties in- 
cluded in their report rents or amounts set 
aside for liquidating holding-company 
bonds. It is evident that no new buildings 
are being constructed except in cases of 
emergency. 


7. Is there a tendency to reduce the number 
of units and the number of teachers? 


The total number of districts was reduced 
from 2,698 to 2,654. In twenty counties 
the total number of units was reduced 
fifty-three, and in three counties the units 
were increased by nine, giving a net 
reduction of forty-four for the whole 
number studied. This resulted in the 
elimination of thirty-eight teachers. In 
every case except one, where the number 
of units was reduced, the number of 
teachers was also reduced. There is a 
tendency to reduce the number of units 
and the number of teachers. 


8. Is there a tendency to shorten the school 
term? 


In only two instances was the high school 
term reduced. 


In one of these it was ten months. 


In five cases the elementary term was 
reduced four weeks in each case. This is 
approximately 10 per cent of the counties 
reporting. 

NotEe—In several counties teachers and 
other employees forestalled a shortening 
of the schools in the spring of 1931-32 by 
volunteering their services for two weeks 
without salary. This has'reflected the idea 
that the school terms s*ould not be 
shortened regardless of saiiry standards 
and economic conditions. 

We might say there is a tendency to 
shorten the school term in 10 per cent of the 
counties studied. 


9. Is there a tendency toward letting the 
budgetary item for teachers’ salaries bear a 
disproportionate amount of the reduction for 
school expenditures? 


The average reduction of the whole 
budget is shown under Question 2 to be 
14 per cent. The average reduction of 
teachers’ salaries is 13.3 per cent—an 
apparent advantage to the teachers of only 
.7 per cent. This apparent advantage is 
dispelled when we observe that in 1931-32, 
63.67 per cent of the whole budget was 
paid to teachers; while in 1932-33, 62.46 
per cent of the whole budget is to be paid 
to teachers. However, this difference is so 
small that in the actual administration of 
the budget it does not mean anything. 


In comparison with other items, the 
teachers’ salary item seems to have the 
advantage. In maintenance the reduction 
is 33 per cent; in auxiliary agencies 20 per 
cent; new buildings, 77 per cent; and in the 
whole budget, 14.5 per cent (disregarding 
one county), while the corresponding loss 
to teachers’ salaries is 13.3 per cent. 


There is a tendency for teachers’ salaries 
to receive a lower percentage of reduction 
than other items. The ratio is 14.5 per 
cent reduction in budget and 13.3 per cent 
reduction in salaries. 


10. Does the County Superintendent take 
advantage of his long-term contract to hold up 
his salary level? 


In 46 per cent of the counties there has 
been a direct reduction of salary regardless 
of contract. This, of course, is voluntary. 
In almost every county there has been an 
indirect reduction of salary of the superin- 
tendent by his payment of certain office 
expenses heretofore paid by the Board of 
Education. The direct reductions vary 
from one per cent to 33% per cent. The 
indirect reductions are indefinite, but in 
some cases are very considerable. 


This would indicate that the county 
superintendent is bearing his share of the 
reduction of the budget regardless of con- 
tract advantages. 


11. 


The following are excerpts from the 
letters. 


Other means of economy. 


“Combining short transportation routes 
into long routes.” 
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“Local community will furnish all fuel 
(coal from local mines).” 


“Local community will furnish labor 


for repairs.” 
“This county has no indebtedness.”’ 


“Superintendent now bears all office and 


traveling expenses.”’ 
“We cut out some small districts.”’ 
“No new projects.” 

for 


“Consolidation at three 


points 
economy.” 


“We have closed thirteen one-teacher 
schools (by consolidation).”’ 
“Athletics must be self-supporting.” 


“Artificial light must be paid for by 
community.” 


“All high 
contract.”’ 


school work is done by 


“Employed janitors on bids and saved 
$480.” 


“All supplies purchased at wholesale.” 


“Board will pay 50 per cent only on cost 
of equipment and books.” 


“No short term loans this year.” 


“We practiced economy before the 
depression. We have no debts.” 


“Our insurance was paid last year for a 
five-year period.” 


“Nothing for auxiliary agencies.” 


“Transporting upper grades to larger 
center.” 


“Consolidation saved us $800.’ 


“Insurance policies cut down to building 
values at present.” - 


“Building program cut out.” 


“All items except teachers’ salaries cut 
to bare minimum.” 


“Coal costs reduced one-half.” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


While the tax rate has remained sta- 
tionary, the budget has been reduced about 
14.5 per cent. Teachers’ salaries have been 
reduced in proportion, but not as much as 
other items studied. Building programs 
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are limited to emergencies, as in case of 
loss by fire, etc. 


There is a tendency to unite districts and 
eliminate teacher positions and mainte- 
nance of buildings. 


There is a feeling that the school term 
is short enough. 


A tendency for county boards of education 
to shift responsibility for repairs and 
replacements and also. extra-curricular 
activities upon the local community, is 
very evident. 


The county superintendent is making a 
great effort to find ways and means of 
staying within the budget. He is setting 
an effective example of retrenchment by 
reducing his own salary. 


The study reveals a courage to face the 
situation and to make the best of it, on that 
part of all persons interested in elementary 
and secondary school work. There is a 
dogged determination to carry on, regard- 
less of “pay-day.’’ The stationary and 
increasing tax rate in 94 per cent of the 
counties indicates that the public has faith 
in the schools and is unwilling to withdraw 
its support. As long as this attitude 
obtains, everything will end well. 


A SUPERVISORY PROGRAM FOR 
JOHNSON COUNTY SCHOOLS 


Every county superintendent in Ken- 
tucky should have a carefully outlined 
program of supervision for the year’s work. 
Supervision does not mean merely visiting 
schools. Some of the most telling work 
that is done in supervision may be done 
through the study of the curriculum or 
through other means. In this issue of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, Mr. Arville 
Wheeler has outlined his supervisory 
program for Johnson County. It is a 
carefully planned program and_ should 
contain good suggestions for every county 
in the State. 





Education for Citizenship in Our 
Democracy 


By C. E. Ruau, 


Professor of Education University of California 


Character is the enduring psychophysical 
ability and disposition to contro! conduct 
in accordance with a system of values. 

Education is the total procedure of recip- 
rocating responses by which personality and 
institutional progress are achieved. 

Citizenship is the reciprocal obligation of 
protection and allegiance. 

“Democracy is the progress of all 
through all under the leadership of the 
wisest and best.” Mazzini. 

The wisest and the best citizens are 
deeply disturbed, and well they may be, by 
the present social confusion and unrest. 
It is quite unnecessary to recite evidence 
for either the confusion or the anxious 
concern about it. The problems now 
facing us are those of diagnosis and treat- 
ment. It is high time to consider causes 
rather than symptoms. 

1. Among the many causes, without 
doubt the deepest and most important is 
the confusion concerning authority and 
obedience. This confusion arises from con- 
flicting theories and practices concerning 
sanctions. Authority is the power and 
right cf a person or an institution to 
initiate and direct a plan of action for 
another person or institution. Obedience 
is the voluntary acceptance of the plan cf 
action initiated and directed by another. 
Sanctions are concerned with the (1) nature, 
(2) functions, and (3) values of the sources 
of the “‘power and right” of authority and 
obedience. Concerning sanctions there is 
utter confusion, historically, theoretically, 
and practically. 


SANCTIONS 


1. To the orthodox Hebrew the Torah- 
law is sacred—divine in source or nature, 
imperative in function and ultimate in 
value. There is no appeal. How about 
the laws of the state, the regulations of 
the public schools, and the present sccial 
standards? 


2. To the orthodox Roman Catholic the 
sanctions of the church are sacred—divine 


in nature through apostolic succession; 
imperative in function, ultimate in value 
—no appeal. How about the laws of the 
state, the regulations concerning public 
schools, and the current sccial standards? 


3. To the orthodox Protestant the Bible 
is sacred—divine in nature through inspira- 
tion or revelation; imperative in function 
and ultimate in value, though the ‘‘power 
and right’ of personal interpretation 
claimed by many has introduced divisions 
and confusions. How about the laws cf 
the state, the regulations ccncerning public 
schools, and the current social standards? 


Even the Declaration of Independence 
hinted at divine origin and sanctions in 
“‘that man is endowed by his Creator.”” In 
all those cases, Sanctions are Sacred, ante- 
cedent, and in some senses external, at 
least to the person subject to the authority. 


A New DoctrINE AND A NEW ERA 


With the Constitution of the United 
States a new doctrine and a new era 
emerges. There is not a single hint in 
this great document concerning any sacred, 
antecedent, external ‘‘power or right’’ of 
authority. ‘We the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, etc.’’ Here the 
power and right of authority and obedience 
are inherent in nature, and instrumental in 
function. Seven interesting verbs and their 
objects (1) form more perfect union, (2) 
establish justice, (3) insure domestic tran- 
quillity, (4) provide for the common defense, 
(5) promote the general welfare, and (6) 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, (7) do ordain and 
establish this Constitution. Even the 
values are instrumental. There is appeal 
at least up to the Supreme Court in which 
there is at least a form of finality. 


In these conflicting theories of authority 
and obedience we find the grounds for the 
theory and practice of “separation of 
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Church and State,’’ a theory wrongly 
interpreted and generally misunderstood. 

This ‘‘separation of Church and State 
may be cited as another source of confusion. 
The Ccenstitution guarantees ‘‘religious 
liberty’’ which is interpreted to mean the 
right of every citizen “‘to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own 
conscience,’’ but it in no sense gives the 
right to any citizen to disregard any law, 
federal or state. Many church men cite 
the so-called Oregon case as giving parents 
and church the right to determine the 
education of their children. This is a clear 
misrepresentation of this case. 

268—U. S. 510, 

Pierce, governor of Oregon, et al. vs. 
Society of the Sisters of the Holy Names of 
Jesus and Mary. 

Same vs. Hill Military Academy. 

Argued March 16 and 17, 1925. Decided 
June 1, 1925. 

Justice McReynolds delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 

In the opinion McReynolds says: (534) 

“No question is raised concerning the 
power of the State reasonably to regulate 
all schools, to inspect, supervise and 
examine them, their teachers, and pupils; 
to require that all children of proper age 
attend some schocl, that teachers shall be 
of good moral character and patriotic 
disposition, that certain studies plainly 
essential to good citizenship must be 
taught, and that nothing be taught which 
is manifestly inimical to the public welfare. 

“The injunctions here sought are not 
against the exercise of any proper power. 
Appellees asked protection against arbi- 
trary, unreasonable, and unlawful interfer- 
ence with their patrons and the consequent 
destruction of their business and property.” 

It should be noted that this appeal was 
by a Catholic School and Military Acad- 
emy. The case involved no educational 
or religious issues and was decided on the 
basis of the business and property rights of 
the church school and military academy. 


2. A second source of confusion arises 
out of conflicting theories of ‘Child 
Nature.”’ I have checked up over one 
thousand parents; about three per cent 
believe the child to be bad or “depraved” 
by nature. About thirty per cent profess 
tc believe that a child is ‘‘good by nature”’ 
but neither of these parties will vote to 


carry out the implications of their beliefs. 
If a child were either bad or good by nature 
then what about “‘self-expression,”’ initia- 
tive and self-reliance? The situation means 
about two-thirds cf the parents have no 
settled conviction and many of them are 
confused by current theories of heredity. 

3. <A third source of serious confusion 
concerning authority and obedience is 
found in the conflicting theories concern- 
ing the nature, function, and values of 
knowledge. Limitations of space forbid an 
extended treatment of this important 
subject. The confusion is of the same 
pattern as that of ‘‘sanctions’’ and ‘“‘human 
nature.”” One extreme view looks upon 
knowledge as something honorifically 
termed ‘‘truth,” antecedent and external to 
learning. This ‘‘truth” or knowledge is to 
be imparted to the learner chiefly by 
means of language in which it is embodied 
or rather embalmed. The other extreme 
foclish view looks upon knowledge as some- 
how embodied in the learner. Education 
is concerned in “leading it out.’’ They 
try to support this false view by a false 
etymolcgy of the term educate—e, out, 
duco, to lead. 

If either cf these false views were true, 
education would be a simple matter in 
comparison with the complicated procedure 
it is. Knowledge is instrumental and as 
Dewey says results from the “procedures 
that sustain and evolve life.”’ 


SUMMARY 


Sanction Obedience 


Autocratié Power Fear 
(Aristocratic Good- Faith 
(Oligarchic) Judgment 

Democratic Good-Will Fellowship 


Authority 


To many in these times the term ‘‘Demcc- 
racy” seems hopelessly ambiguous. The 
historians are in large measure responsible 
for this. The deeper cause, however, is the 
fact that the procedures of demcecracy are 
not only different in kind but also the most 
complicated that human beings undertake. 
The complication arises out of the fact that 
procedures to be democratic are respectful 
to all the ‘‘powers and right’’ of each per- 
son, and persons are the most complex 
things we know. For immediate results 
autocracy or dictatorship seems to be more 
efficient but in the long run, and human 
processes have a long run, democracy is the 
most educative process we know. 





What Has Russian Education 
To Teach Us? 


By CARLETON WASHBURNE 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, IIl. 


Confucius once said that if a man goes 
walking with two other men, they are both 
his teachers. If one is bad, he shows what 
to avoid. If the other is good, he shows 
what to follow. Russia is both teachers 
for us. There are things in Russian 
education which may serve as a warning 
of what not todo. There are things which 
Serve as an inspiring example of what we 


should do. 
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RUSSIAN SCHOOL CHILDREN OBSERVE FACTORY 


WORKERS. EACH SCHOOL IS ATTACHED 
TO AN INDUSTRY. 





Let us begin with the negative side. 

Russia indoctrinates her children. She 
says that every nation does so, and that 
the only difference between Russian indoc- 
trination and the indoctrination done by 
other countries is that the Russian indoctri- 
nation is frank and therefore more efficient. 
Russians claim that when we teach history 
and geography, we consciously or uncon- 
sciously warp the facts, or that we select 
some and reject others, with the purpose of 
indoctrinating our children with certain 
points of view—that a republic is the only 
kind of government worth having; that 
capitalism and the rights of private 
property are vitally important and valuable 


to society; that Washington and Lincoln 
were great men devoid of serious faults; 
that the United States was justified in 
every war it ever undertook; and that the 
countries against which it was fighting were 
always wrong; and so on. The Russians 
do not blame the United States for this. 
They say it is inevitable. But they object 
to being criticized for indoctrinating on 
their own account. They teach com- 
munism as the salvation of mankind. 
They allow no anti-communist propaganda 
in the schools. 

Personally, I believe their kind and our 
kind of indoctrination is wrong. It is not 
our job to set our children’s way of thinking 
and to reach conclusions for them or force 
them to our own. It is our job to give them 
truth and to train them to think for them- 
selves honestly, tolerantly, and fearlessly. 

Russia subordinates the individual. Most 
comraunists will deny this, at least will 
deny doing it to an undesirable degree. 
But they admit that the individual con- 
science, if it is opposed to the decision of 
the group or collective, must be repressed. 
The, individual must be loyal to his group, 
right or wrong; he must think that the 
group decision is the right decision. The 
idea “My country, right or wrong’”’ is just 
slightly changed to ‘‘My party, right or 
wrong,” and in Russia there is only one 
party—the Communists Party. 

I believe we in America should avoid this 
subordination of individual freedom of 
thought, expression, and action. We should 
encourage, rather than discourage, con- 
structive criticism. Russians say that they 
encourage constructive criticism, but it is 
only constructive criticism along the pre- 
determined lines of communism. Criticism 
of communism itself is not allowed. Let 
us avoid ever being so dogmatic and doctri- 
naire as to refuse our children the right to 
criticize the very foundations on which our 
nation is laid. If these foundations are 
not strong enough and sound enough to 
stand criticism, they will rot anyway. 
It is only as a newer generation, thinking 
freely for itself, criticizing frankly but with 
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reverent understanding of the work of those 
who have gone before, continually renews 
and improves the basis of our civilization 
that that civilization can avoid tottering 
and falling. 

Most of the other undesirable things in 
Russian education are due to poverty or 
newness and are therefore less useful to us in 
trying to see what to avoid. Let us now 
turn to the positive things that Russian 
education has to offer to Americans. 

First of all, the Russians take education 
seriously. It is considered one of the 
basic factors of the state. It is not a mere 
giving to the children of the three R’s. 
There is no cry in Russia, ‘‘Let’s cut out 
the fads and frills and get down to funda- 
mentals,”’ with the meaning that the schools 
shall revert to the more tool subject of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. It is 
recognized that education is the corner- 
stone of the state—recognized not only in 
theory but also in the growth of schools, 
the support of schools, and the attitude of 
people toward the schools. We in America 
often prate about the future of our country 


being in the classrooms of today, but for 
the most part people have not awakened 
to the reality of the school’s potential 
influence upon man’s future destiny. 


Russian schools place more emphasis on 


health than do many of ours. Educational 
experimentation is a more definitely recog- 
nized part of the highly centralized system. 
Education is recognized as_ extending 
beyond the school walls into reading rooms, 
libraries, publishing houses, newspapers, 
magazines, posters, moving picture and 
legitimate theaters, and radios—all are 
under the educational department. Russian 
teachers are in much closer touch with the 
new methods of other lands than our own, 
and are more likely to participate in adult 
education. Supervision, particularly in 
the rural schools, tends to be on a more 
professional and thorough level than in 
America. But perhaps Russia’s principal 
contribution to world theories of education 
is the intimate interrelationship between 
the school and outside life. 


Russian children from the age of eight 
or nine years, or from the time they first 
enter school, are absorbed in the teeming 
life that is going on in Russia, are aware 
of Russia’s great experiment, are adding 
their enthusiasm to that of Russia’s 


workers, and are building their school life 
on a foundation of real experience. i. 

Every school is attached to an industry. 
The workers in that industry help in the 
school shop. The school shop is not 
strictly a school shop, but is a shop carrying 
on functions similar to a few of the functions 
of the industry to which the school is 
attached. The children from the school 
—even the little ones—are assigned regular 
hours in the factory, to observe the workers, 
to run errands for them, help them, encour- 
age them. The children bring back from 
the factory, mine, farm, or other industry 
live material to work on in school. Their 
school work deals with the five-year plan 
to industrialize Russia, and the children 
bring the most recent statistics as to the 
progress of this plan into the factory, 
acting as news bearers to the workers, 
encouraging them in their enthusiasm of 
labor. 

Before the children finish school they 
must work in the industry to which the 
school is attached, to get the feeling of the 
worker’s psychology. This is not voca- 
tional training, which comes later. It is 
training in an understanding of the worker’s 
point of view and an identification of one- 
self with the growing industries of the 
nation. 

The study of the particular industry to 
which the school is attached is used as a 
basis for a much broader understanding 
of allindustries. There are three industrial 
principles recognized by Russia—chemistry, 
mechanics, and energy. Children learn to 
see these three principles at work in the 
particular industry to which their school 
is related. They must then go out to other 
industries—if they are city children, they 
must go to farms; if they are farm children, 
they must go to cities or mines—to see how 
the same principles work under entirely 
different conditions. 


The children spend much of their time 
outside the school. One never walks down 
the street of a Russian city without running 
into bands of school children, off on some 
sort of an excursion—to an industry, to a 
museum, to a theater, to a library, to a 
rest home, but most often to an industry. 

Project method? Well, it is the project 
method in that most of the children’s work 
in school is based upon their activities of 
one kind or another in relation to Russia’s 
life. It is not the project method in the 
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sense of project being planned to bring in 
the. three R’s, nor of projects relating 
primarily to isolated, childish activities and 
interests. The children’s activities and 
interests are all continuous with those of 
the adults among whom they are living and 
thinking and working. Is this making them 
mature too soon? I don’t know. In our 
own schools we give young children 
problems in profit and loss, problems in 
interest, history of adult doings in the 
realm of politics and wars, grammar that 
is purely adult, conventions of spelling and 
punctuation which have nothing to do with 
childhood, industrial geography—we give 
plenty of academic adult material in our 
schools. The main difference is that in 
Russia it is not academic, but real. It is 
not book or paper work nearly as much as 
it is work fairly seething with the actual 
life of the nation. 

We cannot, perhaps we should not, 
duplicate Russia’s method of bringing the 
school into contact with life. But certainly 
we can learn much from Russia as to how 
to make school life real, how to make it 
continuous with the life outside, how to 
free it from its cloistral traditions, and to 
enable it to make a direct contribution to 
the world in which we live. 


A SUPERVISORY PROGRAM FOR 
JOHNSON COUNTY 


By ARVILLE WHEELER, 
Superintendent Johnson County Schools 


The supervisory program for Johnson 
County is based upon two objectives: 
First, the improvement of classroom in- 
struction; second, the improvement of the 
teaching of reading. 

A two-day teacher conference was held 
eight days after the opening of the rural 
elementary schools. The plan and pro- 
gram for the year’s work were discussed. 
Each teacher was given a mimeographed 
outline of the supervisory program. 

The children from a two-room rural 
school were transported to Paintsville, 
where the conference was held. 

FIRST DAY 
9:00-9:30—Announcements. 
9:30-11:00—Demonstration lessons in Teaching 

Reading in Primer, Grades I, II, and III. 


Professor E. VY. Hollis, Morehead State 
Teachers College. 


9:30-11:00—Demonstration lessons in Nature 
Study and Geography in Grades IV, V, and 
VII. Miss McKinney, Eastern State Teachers 
College. 
11:00-12:00—Making Lesson Plans. Professor I. D. 
Shaw, Berea College. 
12:00-1:00—Lunch. 
1:00—2:30—Demonstration lessons in Teaching 
Silent Reading in Grades IV, V, and VII. 
Professor Hollis. 
1:00—2:30—Demonstration lessons in Language in 
Grades I, II, and III, Professor Shaw. 
2:30-3:30—Address, ‘‘A Challenge to Kentucky 
Teachers.’’ Miss McKinney. 

SECOND DAY 
9:00-9:30—Announcements. 
9:30-11:00—Demonstration lessons in Language in 

Grades IV, V, and VII. Professor Shaw. 
9:30-11:00—Demonstration lessons in Nature 
Study in Grades I, II, and III. Miss Hanson, 
Eastern State Teachers College. 
11:00-12:00—Address. ‘‘Keeping Records 
Making Reports.” Professor Hollis. 
12:00—1:00—Lunch. 
1:00—2:30—Demonstration lessons (Appreciation 
lessons) in Reading in Grades IV, V, and VII. 
Professor Hollis. 
1:00—2:30—Demonstration lessons in Arithmetic 
in Grades J, II, and III. Miss Hanson. 
2:30-3:30—Address to Eighth Grade Graduates of 
Johnson County Schools. Professor I. D. Shaw. 

The two-day teacher conference was 
followed a week later by five group confer- 
ences. A trained supervisor in the field 
of reading was secured for demonstration 
teaching. At each conference the super- 
visor took charge of a one-room rural 
school and taught reading in all grades. 
From six to twenty-six teachers observed 
the teaching. After two and one-half 
hours of demonstration teaching the chil- 
dren were dismissed and the teachers and 
supervisor engaged in a round-table dis- 
cussion of the work observed. 

The county has been divided into 
thirteen districts. Each district contains 
from eight to fifteen teachers. These 
teachers meet in center of the district 
three times during the school year. Meet- 
ings are held on Wednesday and Thursday 
of each week from 2:30 p. m. to 4:00 p. m. 
This makes it possible to reach every 
district once every five weeks. The 
program for each conference is as follows: 


THE First MEETING—The first sixty 
minutes of the ninety-minute period will 
be devoted to demonstration lessons in 
reading in Grades I, II, and III. The 
remainder of the period will be devoted 
tc a discussion of the lessons taught and 
to answering questions and solving prob- 
lems of the individual teachers. 


and 
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THE SECOND MEETING—Forty-five min- 
utes of the ninety-minute period will be a 
demonstration lesson of the appreciative 
type in the teaching of seventh grade 
literature. The remainder of the period 
will be given to a round-table discussion of 


the lesson and to solving problems of’ 


individual teachers. 

Tue Tuirp MEETING—Forty-five min- 
utes of the ninety-minute period will be a 
demonstration lesson in the teaching of 
silent reading in the intermediate grades. 
The remainder of the time will be given to 
discussion of the lesson and to answering 
questions and solving problems of individ- 
ual teachers. 

Classroom supervision is upon call. 
The teacher uses the following form when 
requesting help: 





Date 
Post Office 





Name——-—————-_ Subdistrict No. 





My problem is: 








The teacher will check the type of help wanted. 


1. Visit from superintendent for the purpose of 
observing the work, conferring about the work, and 
demonstrating how it can be done. 


2. Professional books, magazines, and courses of 
study that will help solve the problem. 


3. Supervisory letter, telling where and how 
materials, literature, and devices for overcoming the 
problem may be obtained. 


It was thought well to use the foregoing 
form since it is not always possible to 
reach the teacher immediately after receiv- 
ing the call, and often a professional book 
or a supervisory letter will solve the 
problem. 

The superintendent’s time is budgeted 
as follows: , 

_ Monday and Tuesday—Classroom vis- 
itation, 

Wednesday morning—Office work, 

Wednesday afternoon—Faculty meeting, 

Thursday morning—Office work, 

Thursday afternoon—Faculty meeting, 

Friday—Classroom visitation, 

Saturday—Conferences with teachers in 
the county superintendent's office. 
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In order to stimulate interest and to 
arouse enthusiasm among the teachers the 
schools were put on a competitive basis. 

The Modern School Achievement Tests, 
Form I, were administered to every child in 
Grades III to VIII, inclusive. The tests 
were given by competent, disinterested 
persons and scored by college students, 
under the guidance of their instructors in 
Morehead, State Teachers College, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Berea College, and 
the University of Kentucky. Each teacher 
is furnished a score sheet which shows the 
standing of each pupil in his school. 


Form II, of the Modern School Achieve- 
ment Tests and other tests, where necessary 
will be administered at the close of the 
school year to every pupil tested by 
Form I. Form II will be administered 
and scored by the people who administered 
and scored Form I. The progress of each 
school will be carefully noted. The 
teachers will be ranked, according to the 
progress made, from the highest to the 
lowest. The upper one-third of the 
teachers making the greatest progress will 
receive a bonus of five dollars on the month 
for superior work. Thus, one teacher out 
of every three will be rewarded for his 
services. 


A similar program is being administered 
to the high schools of the county. 

Forty per cent of the teachers of Johnson 
County are enrolled in extension courses. 
These courses are conducted in Paintsville 
(the county seat) on Friday evening and 
Saturday morning and afternoon of each 
week. Two hundred and forty-four semes- 
ter hours were earned through extension 
work last year. 





Five Factors Related to School 
Efficiency in Kentucky 


By WILLIAM G. CARR, 


Director Research Division National Education Association 


No simple formula for measuring state 
school efficiency has yet been discovered. 
Although various research agencies have 
been studying the problem since 1918, the 
factors involved are so complicated and 
differ so greatly from state to state that the 
exact measurement of state school efficiency 
must remain a problem for the future. 
Nevertheless, comparisons between state 
school systems will continue to be made by 
both, laymen and educators. It is desirable, 
therefore, that such comparisons be made 
as wisely and fairly as possible. 


Although we have no formula for measur- 
ing school efficiency, it is entirely possible 
to name a number of factors which are 
generally conceded to be closely related to 
the efficient functioning of a school system. 
This article will report the standing of the 
State of Kentucky on five such factors. 
The factors selected are: 


1. The proportion of children reached 
by the schools. 
The holding power of the schools. 
The salaries paid teachers. 
The school environment. 
The per cent of literacy. 


At the present state of our knowledge 
of the problem, no attempt will be made, 
nor should an attempt be made, to combine 
the data on these five factors into a single 
index number or rank. 


1. THE PROPORTION OF CHILDREN 
REACHED—The educational facilities of a 
state are effective only to the extent that 
they reach those for whom the schools 
are primarily provided. If every child in 
Kentucky between the ages of five and 
seventeen had attended school for two 
hundred days in the year 1929-30, the 
aggregate days of attendance would amount 
to 150,612,600. The estimated number of 
days of such attendance in both public 


1, Based on: “Estimating State School Efficiency.” 
Research Bulletin of the Nationa! Education Association, May, 
1932, Vol. X, No. 5, The Bulletin should be consulted for full 
interpretation and explanation of statistics presented, 


and private schools is 66,817,467. The 
amount of attendance recorded as com- 
pared with the aggregate amount of attend- 
ance shown is, therefore, 44.36 per cent, 
giving Kentucky a rank of forty-one with 
respect to the amount of school attendance. 
On this criterion it outranks the other 
southeastern states of Alabama, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Georgia. 

2. THe HoipiInc PoWER OF THE 
ScHoots—The ability of the schools to 
hold pupils during that period of their 
school careers covered by ages fourteen to 
seventeen inclusive is a strong indication 
of efficiency. It must be granted, of 
course, that economic forces play an impor- 
tant role in the elimination of some children 
from school at an early age. It must also 
be recognized that merely keeping a child 
in school may or may not produce a worth- 
while educational result. Nevertheless, 
the holding power of the school, involving 
as it does a complicated array of forces 
reaching into every phase of the school 
organization from the admistrative machin- 
ery to the personality of the teacher, may 
be regarded as a far-reaching indication 
of the functioning of the school system as a 
whole. In 1930, Kentucky had 213,298 
children aged fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, 
and seventeen years. Out of these children 
140,800 were attending school of some 
kind—public, private or parochial; full- 
time or part-time; day schools, night 
schools, continuation schools, or colleges. 
Thus measured, the holding power of the 
Kentucky schools is 66.01 per cent of the 
maximum possible, giving Kentucky again 
a rank of forty-one. 


3. THE QUALITY OF TEACHING PRO- 
VIDED—School efficiency depends more 
upon the quality of teaching than upon 
any other single factor. If accurate data 
could be secured concerning the teaching 
ability found in the schools of each state, 
we would have an unusually reliable 
measure of school efficiency. Lacking such 
a direct measure, most educators turn to 
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the measure of the amount of training. 
Although even this measure is not avail- 
able for all states, it is generally true that 
those states which have relatively well- 
trained teaching staffs also pay relatively 
high average salaries. The salary paid 
teachers is thus an indirect measure of the 
teaching ability, but it is proposed as the 
best evidence available for all states at the 
present time. Comparisons among the 
states with respect to teachers’ salaries, 
however, must not be made without due 
consideration to such factors as the relative 
cost of living in the several states and the 
relative skill of school administrators in the 
several states in selecting the best quality 
of teaching service obtainable for the 
salaries paid. With these cautions in mind 
we note that the average salary paid 
teachers, principals, and supervisors in Ken- 
tucky in 1930 was $896. Kentucky 
receives fortieth place. On this factor it 
exceeds all of the Southeastern group but 
Tennessee and Louisiana. 


4. THE MATERIAL ‘SCHOOL ENVIRON- 
MENT—Other things being equal, comfort- 
able, attractive, and well-equipped schools 
are likely to produce better results than 
those having opposite conditions. The 
money invested in school property is thus 
an indirect measure of one phase of school 
efficiency. The skill with which this 
money is spent and the wisdom with which 
school buildings are planned, built, and 
equipped also contribute to a degree which 
cannot be exactly determined. The value 
of public school property is estimated by 
the several state departments of education 
every two years and reported to the United 
States Office of Education. The instruc- 
tions concerning this report strongly urge 
the use of original cost figures as being the 
most likely to be accurate. Not all states, 


however, are able to follow these instruc- | 


tions. The value of school property per 
pupil enrolled was reported for Kentucky 
in 1930 as $82. This gives Kentucky a 
rank of forty-sixth among the forty-eight 
states on this point. It vields place on 
this point to all of the other Southeastern 
states except Mississippi and Georgia. 


5. Per Cent oF LiTERAcy—Ability to 
read and write on the part of every youth 
and adult is indeed a low educational goal. 
However, since some states receive a 
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large immigration with an unusually high 
degree of literacy, it is desirable here to 
limit comparsions to native-born persons 
only. In the total native-born population 
of Kentucky, both white and colored, it was 
found by the census of 1930 that 93.43 
per cent of persons ten years of age and 
older are able to read and write. Kentucky 
holds thirty-seventh place among the 
states on this factor. 


SuMMARY—On the five factors related 
to school efficiency described above, Ken- 
tucky in 1930 held a place in the lowest 
one-fourth of the forty-eight states. Its 
highest rank was thirty-seven, on literacy, 
and its lowest forty-six, on value of school 
property. If only ten states of the 
Southeastern group—Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Florida, and Georgia—are considered, 
Kentucky’s rank is more favorable. Among 
these states Kentucky ranks, fourth on 
amount of attendance, third on teachers’ 
salaries, first on literacy, fifth on holding 
power, and eight on value of school 
property. If Kentucky wishes to rank 
higher with respect to these important 
factors, it would appear that the following 
proposals must be seriously considered: 
(1) An intensive effort to increase school 
attendance, (2) a continued drive to 
eliminate illiteracy, (3) an increase in the 
average salary paid teachers, (4) more 
adequate provisions for school buildings 
and equipment, and (5) an attempt to 
maintain continuous and helpful contacts 
between schools and young adolescent 
children. 
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TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD PUPILS 
PARTICIPATE IN SCHOOL 
GOVERNMENT? 

By H. A. HuMPHREYS 


There is considerable concern over the 
part which pupils may take in the govern- 
ment of the school. Many schools are 
employing successfully some form of 
student participation and there are many 
others which have undertaken it only to 
meet with failure. The purpose of this 
paper is: To give the basis for arguments 
for and against pupil participation; to 
state the limitations that apply to pupil 
participation; and to describe a method of 
introducing pupil participation. 

Arguments for pupil participation are 
based upon the following list of values 
claimed: Socialization; training for social 
co-operation; actual experience in group 
life; training in citizenship in a democracy; 
training for leadership; an improved dis- 
ciplinary situation and better school 


spirit; training for recreational and esthetic 
participation; health, vocational, intellec- 


tual development; recognition of interests 
and ambitions of students; exploration of 
new fields of activity for guidance purposes; 
improved scholarship through motivation; 
constructive influence on methods and 
content of instruction; recognition of the 
nature of adolescence; and improved rela- 
tionship between school and community. 

The bases for the arguments against 
pupil participation are these: Individual 
pupils participate too little or too much; 
secret societies and cliques have sometimes 
developed; teachers are unwilling to spon- 
sor the activities, are unconvinced of their 
value, or attempt to dominate in course 
work; the activities are too costly, or there 
is a waste of and inadequate accounting 
for funds; outside interests, like those of 
spectators or alumni, sometimes demand 
anti-educational lines of emphasis; dupli- 
cating activities; lack of centralized power 
and control; conflicting schedules; and 
unsatisfactory facilities. 

Limitations applying to pupil participa- 
tion are: interest, maturity, social develop- 
ment, good will; and none should dominate. 

The following method of introducing 
pupil participation in school government 
is considered, keeping in mind what has 
been said above concerning the arguments 


for pupil participation, the arguments 
against pupil participation and the limita- 
tions which should apply to pupil partici- 
pation. 

First, let us state a few general principles: 
A constructive plan cannot be _ bodily 
transplanted from one school to another; 
the constructive plan of pupil activities 
shall grow out of the life of the school; the 
constructive plan shall recognize that the 
pupil is a citizen of the school; teachers 
shall accept, whole-heartedly, the responsi- 
bility of developing the school’s activities 
pupil activities shall be surpervised; intel- 
ligent pupil opinion shall be developed; 
the principal is responsible and thus has 
the right to veto the activities of any 
organization in the school. 

The most favorable place to begin the 
development of the pupil’s participation 
in the government of the school is in the 
small, relatively homogeneous group in the 
home room. After beginning successfully 
in the home room in learning what to do 
and how to get at it, the members of the 
home room can join with members of the 
home rooms of the same class in working 
out a class organization that concerns 
itself primarily with the responsibilities of 
the class for its own immediate affairs. 
When the pupils of the home rooms of a 
class and the class as a whole have 
developed sufficient ability in being self- 
directive, a third step may be taken. 
Representatives of all home rooms may 
join with one or more teacher-guides in 
developing a school council. This council 
concerns itself with finding and attempting 
to solve whole school problems within the 
range of its abilities. 

Failure in many cases has been due to 
turning the whole affair over to pupils 
without properly training them. Pupil 
participation in government and pupil 
self-government are two different things. 
Pupils cannot be expected to handle their 
own affairs when they are suddenly turned 
over to them any more so than can an 
untrained and inexperienced person be 
expected to pilot an aeroplane. 

The object is to let the pupil feel that his 
part is important, for it is, but to keep 
constantly a guiding hand over the current 
of events. Thus this particular phase of 
school life becomes a laboratory in which 
pupils are trained for participation in the 
larger affairs of life. 
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EDUCATION AND RACE RELATIONS 
By J. T. Dorris, 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


On July 21-23 occurred the second 
annual conference on Education and Race 
Relations, at Peabody College. The first 
conference was held last July at the same 
place. The purpose of these conferences 
and the others which are to follow is ‘‘to 
consider the opportunity and obligations 
of Southern educational institutions—col- 
leges and public schools—to make a con- 
structive contribution to the South’s 
peculiar problems of race relations.’”’ The 
task of arranging these conferences has 
fallen to Mr. R. B. Eleazer, educational 
director of the Inter-racial Commission, 
Atlanta, Georgia; and the meetings ‘‘are 
financed by a special grant made the 
commission for educational purposes by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York.” 


The conference last year, attended by 
some sixty Southern educators, laid the 
foundation for future work. Its central 
theme seemed to be “The Quest for Under- 
standing.” An effort to arrive at a sym- 
pathetic working appreciation of the 
fundamental elements underlying the 
South’s Negro problem. Formal addresses 
and papers were given on such topics as 
Education in the Art of Getting Along To- 
gether, by Mr. R. B. Eleazer; Education for 
Race Co-operation, by Dr. Edwin L. Clark, 
Rollins College; History and Racial Adjust- 
ment, by Dr. W. C. Jackson, North Caro- 
lina College for Women; The Negro (an 
outline of a course given at the University 
of North Carolina), by Dr. Guy B. Johnson, 
University of North Carolina; Courses in 
Dual Education in Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions, by Dr. Dennis H. Cooke, Peabody 
College; The Negro—An Untapped Resource 
in American Life, by Dr. Isaac Fisher 
(colored), Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion secretaiy, Hampton Institute; and 
The South’s Opportunity, by Dr. W. W. 
Alexander, director commission on Inter- 
racial Co-operation, Atlanta, Georgia. 


~ Only three Kentucky schools were repre- 
sented at these conferences, viz.: University 
of Kentucky, by Dr. Harry Best; Western 
State Teachers College, by Dr. N. O. Taff; 
and Eastern State Teachers College, by 
Dr. J. T. Dorris. 


The conference was opened by President 
Bruce R. Payne, Peabody College, 
who welcomed the delegates and em- 
phasized the work to be done. Perhaps 
the most helpful feature of the meeting was 
the reports of many delegates of progress 
made during the year in their respective 
institutions. President H. L. McAlister, 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, 
who reported last year that his school was 
doing much to improve education in colored 
schools of his state, stated that his college 
had trained more than a thousand Negro 
students during the year through the exten- 
sion department. President McAlister’s 
College was awarded a_ hundred-dollar 
prize by the Inter-racial Commission for 
having done the most for the cause of 
Negro education during the year. 


On Friday evening, on Peabody’s beauti- 
ful campus, in front of the Social Religious 
Building, Dr. R. R. Moton, principal 
Tuskegee Institute, addressed a _ large 
audience on a theme germane to the 
occasion. Dr. Johnson (colored), of Fisk 
University, addressed and directed the dis- 
cussion of one session of the conference, 
which was held on the campus of Scarritt 
College. He offered an outline of a college 
text on the Negro problem for examination 
by the conference. This proposed work 
was carefully considered by a committee 
which recommended that a committee of 
three white and three colored educators be 
appointed to prepare a suitable text for 
college courses on the Race Question. 


Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of 
schools, Atlanta, and former president 
National Education Association, also ad- 
dressed the conference; and Dr. N. C. 
Newbold, state supervisor Negro schools, 
North Carolina, contributed much to the 
conference. 


Many colleges of the South are offering 
courses bearing directly on the Negro 
problem and many others are giving 
correlated work on the subject in such 
courses as sociology, history, and other 
social studies. Many colleges are also 
featuring programs relating to the race 
question through their Christian Associa- 
tions, assembly programs, and other chan- 
nels. Peabody College offers a_ special 
course pertaining to Dual Education for 
school supervisors, such as county and city 
superintendents. 





UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON 


PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 


Dear Friend: 


The University of Kentucky invites you to the Kentucky 
White House Conference to be held on the campus of the 
University in Lexington, October 28 and 29, 1932. 


The program that has been planned this year should be 
the most interssting of all the educational conferences 
held at the University. Fact-finding committees on 
Education, Mecical Welfare, and Social Service that 
have been at work for a period of more than a year will 
report their findings at the time indicated above. 


Eminent men and women of national standing have been 
invited to participate in this Conference. Honorable 
Ruby Laffoon, Governor of Kentucky; Dr. A. T. McCormack, 
Secretary of the State Board of Health; Dr. Margaret 
K. Strong, Professor of Sociology at the University 

of Louisville; Dr. Philip F. Barbour, President of 

the Kentucky Medical Association; and other eminent 
Kentuckians will appear on the program. 


Special invitations are being sent to Woman's Clubs, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, the American Legion, 
service clubs, and other organizations interested in 
the educational, medical and social welfare of the 
people of Kentucky. 


You are cordially invited to attend all sessions of the 


program. 
Very sincerely yours, 


President of the University. 





The Private Normal School 
In Kentucky 


By T. E. SmitH 


The private normal school became an 
element in the educational arrangement of 
Kentucky to.a greater extent perhaps than 
in any other section of the country. In 
the period of its greatest popularity, 1870- 
1900, no less than thirty of these schools 
were established and offered their services 
to the public. More than half of this 
number were chartered by legislative 
enactment. Many types of organization 
and a variety of functions were represented 
among them. They varied in the extent 
of their service from the purely local 
schools to those which were state-wide in 
their service; and in point of function from 
the institution which had little right to the 
designation of “normal” to those which 
made a studied effort to comprehend the 
work of the teacher. 

Two main incentives contributed to the 
popularity and rapid development of these 
schools in Kentucky. The absence of 
suitable agencies under control of the 
State for training teachers left the field 
open to private enterprise which capi- 
talized upon the popular demand. The 
most immediate influence however, was the 
success of an institution in a neighboring 
state. The National Normal University 
at Lebanon, Ohio, provided the example 
as well as the basis of training for a number 
of people who were identified with the 
private normal movement in Kentucky. 

In tracing the work of these schools in 
Kentucky it is necessary to see something 
of the organization and work of this 
common prototype in Ohio. The Lebanon 
Normal had its beginning in a movement 
started at Oxford in 1855. Under the 
remarkable leadership of Alfred Holbrook 
the school soon became popular and 
continued to gain in popularity and 
patronage through the latter half of the 
century. In the period of nearly fifty 
years in which he was connected with the 
school, a great center for the training of 
teachers was built up. 

Being located within easy access of 
students living in Indiana and Kentucky, 
the student body soon contained many 


representatives from these states. Its 
popularity was due to two causes; the 
provision of inexpensive education which 
would fit teachers for their work, and to 
the personality and character of its founder 
and principal. In the organization of the 
institution and the method of Holbrook, 
there was a simplicity and uniqueness 
which inspired ready imitation in other 
sections. 

In the organization of this school every 
non-essential was eliminated in order that 
students might complete in the shortest 
time possible the prescribed course of 
studies. Conservation of time and inten- 
sity of effort were the leading motives in 
its management. Under this plan it was 


possible to comprehend in two years the 
essentials of a typical four-year college 


course. The school year extended over a 
period of forty-eight weeks, including six 
bi-semesters of eight weeks each. Later 
a short term was added making the school 
year continuous. Students might enroll 
at the beginning of each bi-semester. 
Beginning classes in the various subjects 
were organized periodically. 

There were no normal schools in Ken- 
tucky during the early history of the 
National Normal University. The tradi- 
tional colleges appealed largely to those of 
means who had the leisure to follow a 
longer period of training. These schools 
offered comparatively little inducement 
to individuals preparing to teach. The 
National Normal University offered to 
persons preparing themselves to teach as 
well as those interested in other pursuits, 
an opportunity to secure quickly and 
cheaply the training which they desired. 

On returning to their various communi- 
ties these students were conscious of the 
want of educational opportunities and 
many of them took the initiative in the 
establishment of schools. They proceeded 
along the only line which was familiar to 
them—the duplication of the organization 
and plan followed at Lebanon. 

Regarding the organization and work 
of these schools, information is exceedingly 
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scarce. In case of those for which charters 
were granted we have, in these documents, 
an outline of the organization proposed 
by the founders. But between the idealis- 
tic institution characterized in the charter 
and the organization which the institution 
took in practice, there was often a difference 
which greatly weakens these records as 
historical sources. A great many of the 
private normals in Kentucky were never 
chartered, and outside of an occasional 
mention in the educational reports, their 
existence would scarcely be known to the 
general student. Any attempt therefore 
to discuss them individually would omit 
the characterization of a great many. 
It may be found from a study of their 
organization that several rather distinctive 
types are represented. A brief description 
of each representative type will therefore 
suffice for an attempt to characterize the 
work and influence of each of the entire 
group. 

A number of the local and private normal 
schools grew out of or were built upon the 
county academies. Founded as a first 
step in a system of general education for 
the State, and occasionally endowed with 
land, these institutions rendered a variety 
of services to education and suffered many 
losses and changes. Most of them had 
dissipated their source of revenue and had 
ceased to exist long before the private 
normal school idea became sopular. In 
those that remained the func‘ion had often 
been modified in an effort to keep them in a 
fair degree of usefulness. The popular 
demand for teachers brought about in 
several instances a fortunate pretext for 
the or; anization of these academies into 
norma! schools. The best example of the 
transition of an academy to a normal 
school was perhaps that of Hartford 
Academy. 

Frequently the shift from county acad- 
emy to a normal school represented fewer 
changes than the change of name would 
indicate. The academic subjects continued 


to be taught in the traditional way and 
the normal course announced in connection 
with them was neither extensive nor 
effective. These schools were looked to 
as a source of supply for teachers, and no 
doubt contributed considerably in this 
work. 

Until the final establishment of state 
rormal schools, examinations constituted 
the chief means by which public school 
teachers were granted certificates. After 
the policy of requiring candidates to pass 
an examination based upon questions 
furnished by the State Board of Examiners 
went into effect, would-be teachers appar- 
ently did not fare so well. The questions 
covered the branches of study with much 
greater completeness and were generally 
perplexing to the candidate whose prepara- 
tion was meager. In face of this change 
several devices were discovered to assist 
the student and give him assurance of 
probable success. Among these the most 
popular was the normal institute or coach- 
ing school. These were conducted by 
enterprising men who knew the subject 
matter of the common school courses and 
had the ability to organize and present 
it in condensed form to the candidates. 
These institutions generally continued for 
a period of from one to five months and 
aimed largely to review the candidates on 
the fundamental facts in each subject 
upon which he would be examined. The 
work was well motivated, the study intense 
and as a result a great deal of cramming 
was often accomplished in a short while. 

A number of institutions or normals 
of this type were to be found in Kentucky 
previous to 1910. W. M. Byington 
conducted such a school at Louisa annually 
for a period of nearly twenty years. He 
was unusually successful in the number of 
his students who passed the teachers 
examination. Another school of similar 
character was the Double Head Normal 
founded in Wayne County in 1896 by F. M. 
Shearer. This school continued in opera- 
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tion until 1913. Its function was frankly 
that of preparing teachers to take the 
county examinations. 


In addition to the above which could 
hardly be called normal schools in the real 
sense of the word, there were a number of 
institutions which began as teacher train- 
ing schools. In these the work and organi- 
zation was based upon the function of 
teacher training. The course of study 
however included a large percentage of 
academic subjects and a minimum of pro- 
fessional work. These were generally 
chartered institutions and the provisions 
contained in the acts provided in most 
cases for the extension of a state certificate 
to those who obtained a diploma. With 
the passage of these acts the policy of 
certification by school record was initiated. 


The first of these to receive recognition 
from the Legislature was the East Ken- 
tucky Normal School at Catlettsburg. It 
was chartered in 1870 and continued in 
operation for almost twenty years. Through 
the entire period Mrs. Penelope Roberts 
(afterwards Mrs. Mordecai Williams) con- 
tinued in actual or nominal management. 
Mrs. Roberts was a graduate of the 
Lebanon Normal School and had taught 
there as instructor for a time before 
coming to Kentucky. She sensed the 
need of this section of Kentucky for a 
training center for teachers and undertook 
to organize and maintain the school in such 
a manner that this end would be accom- 
plished. In addition to the usual academy 
subjects, classes in pedagogy were organized 
and a review course preparatory to the 
teachers examination was instituted. A 
practice school, consisting of the primary 
grades, was organized and each student 
preparing to teach was required to spend 
some time as instructor of these children 
under the supervision of the principal. 
Mrs. Roberts associated herself with an 
able faculty, several of whom were former 
students of the National Normal Univer- 
sity. Her professional interests were not 
confined alone to the activities of the school. 
She was a student of educational literature 
and contributed both in writing and discus- 
sion to the advancement of educational 
progress. Her work in connection with 
the normal school is remembered and still 
recalled as one of the pioneer under- 
takings of its kind in the State. 


The next school to receive legislative 
sanction was the Kentucky Normal School 
at Carlisle. It was chartered as a stock 
company and opened in September 1873, 
with T. C. H. Vance, a graduate of the 
National Normal University, as principal. 
It was the first private institution in the 
State to be allowed the privilege of granting 
a diploma having the equivalent of a state 
certificate. A number of novel features 
were introduced by the versatile principal. 
Instead of pursuing a group of subjects 
simultaneously, students confined their 
attention to the study of one branch at a 
time until all the work had been completed. 
Impromptu essays were required in some 
departments each day as a means of stimu- 
lating the student to focus his thoughts 
and experience upon a given idea. An 
educational journal, the Eclectic Teacher, 
was established by Vance in 1875. It was 
published in Carlisle, in Louisville, and in 
Lexington for several years and constituted 
the only organ of Kentucky for the specific 
expression of educational events. President 
Vance left the institution in 1880 to engage 
in county institute work. On his resigna- 
tion the work of the school was suspended. 

In the fall of 1875 there was opened at 
Glasgow a normal school which combined 
in its organization and management the 
elements of a teacher training center to a 
greater extent perhaps than any other. 
A. W. Mell, a graduate of the Lebanon 
Ohio Normal, was elected principal. A 
charter was received in 1876 providing for 
a board of control, for the organization of 
its curriculum and setting forth the bases 
for admission. To the school was granted 
also the privilege of certificating its 
graduates; the diploma representing the 
equivalent of a first-class first grade 
certificate. 


In 1884 the school was moved to Bowling 
Green. From this date it was known as 
the Southern Normal School. President 
Mell and his associate, J. T. Williams, 
continued in the management of the school 
until 1890 when they were succeeded by 
H. A. Evans and W. J. Davis. They were 
in turn succeeded by H. McD. Fletcher 
and J. R. Alexander. In 1892 a new era 
began with the appointment of H. H. and 
T. C. Cherry to joint management. 
Under their direction the school attained a 
wide popularity. The enrollment increased 
and, despite losses by fire and other diffi- 
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culties, the organization continued to 
expand in proportion to the degree of 
confidence which was developing in the 
work of the school during these years. 

In 1906 the Legislature approved a 
measure for the establishment of two 
state rormal schools. The commission 
appointed to decide the location of these 
institutions chose Bowling Green as the 
site for one of them. The property of the 
Southern Normal School was deeded to 
the State and thereafter it constituted an 
element in the State system. 

The following is a list of the private 
normal schools created by charter or 
known to have existed at some time during 
the period. The date of establishment in 


under the impetus of unusual leadership 
extended the course to include work of a 
collegiate grade. The teacher training 
feature in most cases emphasized content 
more than method. Practice teaching 
facilities were not provided and little was 
done to stimulate professional leadership. 

In some, as was the case in the Glasgow 
Normal and its successors, an earnest 
effort was made to comprehend the work 
of teachers and to the extent of their 
resources, supplied those means which 
would fit them for service in the school- 
room. In others, the work consisted 
largely of a rapid review. of the common 
school subjects, intending principally to 
prepare for the teachers examinations. 





NAME OF INSTITUTION 


LOCATION DATE 





Corral Street Normal (Colored) 
Catlettsburg Normal Academy 
East -Kentucky Normal School 
Prestonsburg Academy and Normal School 


Kentucky Normal ISH ee ele cols sete cov estos os Sonne evonble 
Murray IVE NETL Saye pe eee 


Glasgow Normal School 


Morgantown Normal School... ......0..06.0.4 0.006600 


Cadiz Normal School 
Kentucky Classical and Business Schoo! 


West Kentucky Normal School.................¢. 


Kentucky Presbyterian Normal 


Mount Vernon Academy..........- dite andvaraite erence 


Monroe County Academy 


Mountam Norinal SChOOl. 6.5... 66666844 saleaeveweie es 


Germantown Normal Academy 
South Kentucky College 
Robertson County Normal School 


Normal! School and Business College............... 


Clelland Normal Institute 
Standard Normal University 


West Kentucky Classical and Normal College... .... 


Southern Normal School 


Normal and Business College of Central Kentucky... 
West entices Couese yas c:iiis see nies cree aioe a eee 


Hartford College 


Morehead Normal School ........ 2.04% 6. sceves cele cane 


Hutcheson Normal, Scientific and Business Institute 
Augusta Normal School 
North Kentucky Summer Institute 


Bowling Green Business College and Literary Institute 


Lexington 1868 
Catlettsburg 1870 
Catlettsburg 1873 
Prestonsburg 1873 


erase Carlisle 1874 
walatcusvaxe Murray 1875 


Glasgow 1876 


cafouagitte ee n 1877 


1878 
1878 


iitacic (ening ; 1879 


Anchorage 1879 


saree Mount Vernon 1879 


Bloomington 1879 


.......Martinsburg 1880 


Germantown 1880 
Hopkinsville 1880 
i 1882 


re Madisonville 1884 


Bradfordville 1884 
Madisonville 1886 


sete Sa South Carrollton 1886 


Bowling Green 1886 


eatiteee Eminence 1886 
.......Mayfield 1886 


Hartford 1886 


eens Morehead 1887 


1888 
1888 
Cynthiana 1890 
Bowling Green 1893 


Southern Normal Schoo! & Bowling Green Business University Bowling Green 1904 


Grayson Norma! School 


Grayson 1905 





each case is the date on which the charter 
provision for normal work was granted. 
For those not operating under a charter 
the date given is the most probable one at 
which the work of teacher training began. 

The experience of these institutions was 
characteristic of the work of other private 
normal schools in Kentucky. Some were 
local classical academies performing the 
work of high schools and occasionally 


Still others represented in their charter 
provisions the fabrication of grand schemes 
which never materialized. 

In the absence of better agencies for the 
preparation of teachers these private 
institutions rendered a useful service to the 
State. As a substitute for veritable teacher 
training centers they ranked far below even 
a desirable standard for the time in which 
they functioned. 





Child Accounting and School 
Attendance 


By A. P. TaAyLor, 
State Department of Education 


This is a brief statement concerning 
the development of the method of recording 
and reporting school enrollment and attend- 
ance which is now being used in Kentucky. 

Twenty years ago a Committee on 
Uniform Records and Reports of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association rendered 
a final report. This report was reprinted 
_and generally circulated by the United 

States Bureau of Education as Bulletin 
1912; No. 3, under the title, Report of the 
Committee on Uniform Records and Reports. 

Kentucky, like many other states, made 
use of the suggestions contained in the 
report of 1912. Considerable agreement 


has been reached, for example, as to the 
nine major headings under which school 
expenditures should be distributed. Little 


progress, however, was made in making 
uniform attendance records and reports. 

At the Cincinnati meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in 1925, a com- 
mittee was appointed to revise the 1912 
report. The committee found it desirable 
to expand the scope of the original study. 
The final report of this committee was 
made in 1927, and published by the 
Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States as 
Research Bulletin, Volume V, No. 5, 
November, 1927. In 1928, the report was 
reprinted by the United States Bureau of 
Education as Bulletin 1928; No. 24, 
under the title, Report of the Committee on 
Uniform Records and Reports. 

One section of the report of 1927 was 
devoted to a discussion of the great need 
of uniformity in recording and reporting 
school enrollment and attendance. Very 
definite suggestions concerning the meaning 
of the fundamental terms then in general 
use, were made, and a simple code system 
was suggested for carrying out an accurate 
record, according to the meaning of terms, 
as suggested by the report. A few Ken- 
tucky administrators modified their enroll- 
ment and attendance records, following 
somewhat tnis committee’s suggestions. 


During the past two or three years the 
Southern Research Workers have done 
much effective work in urging the States 
to put into practice the report of the 
committee of 1927, as it related to school 
attendance. 

We give below in part quotations from 
the Report of the Committee of 1927: 


There is need of a general adoption of a uniform 
definition of terms used in the register. Until 
better meanings can be agreed upon, definitions 
presented below should be utilized by all: 

a. Total enrollment is the total number of differ- 
ent children who have been entered upon the 
school roll. Total enrollment may be reported by 
teachers or class groups, by school buildings, by 
school districts, by states, or by the United States, 
for any given date. The number of pupils reported 
by the teacher as the total enrollment may be greater 
than the number that could be counted from the 
group in securing the total enrollment for the 
school building, due to the fact that the teacher in 
question may have pupils who have their first enroll- 
ment for the year in the building with another 
teacher. 

Total enrollment figures, as secured at present, 
are unreliable due to the numerous duplications 
arising from the transfer of children from district 
to district. 

To simplify the procedure for securing correct 
total enrollment figures, it is proposed that each 
teacher throughout the United States, record in 
her school register a single item which generally 
has been omitted, viz.: The “‘source”’ of the child, i.e., 
the place in the United States where he enrolled in 
school for the first time during a given school year. 
Such a first enrollment can be called the “original 
enrollment” (or entry) of the child. Code letters 
(B to D4) which follows, represent the possible 
different places of original enrollment which should 
be recorded: 


CODE FOR “SOURCE” OF PUPIL 


ORIGINAL ENTRIES—The first entry of a pupil 
in any public school in the United States during 
the current year. A pupil once coded as an 
original entry (B) by any public school in the 
United States during the current school year, 
must not again be coded ‘B” during the 
same school year. Original Entries may 
increase, but they never decrease. 
RE-EntTRIES—Are pupils received from other 
public schools, during the current school year, 
and in every case these pupils have already 
been coded as Original Entries by the school 
of firstentry. Re-entries fall into the following 
classes: 
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(1) From another room in the same school. 


(2) From another public school in the same 
district.* 

(3) From another public school in the State, 
but outside district.* 


(4) From another public school outside state 
but in United States. 


(5) After withdrawal or discharge. 
(6) Total (one to five inclusive). 


Losses: 


(1) Pupils promoted or changed to other rooms 
in the same school. 


(2) Pupils promoted or changed to other 
schools in the same district.* 


(3) Pupils having passed compulsory school 
age, and quit school. 


(4) Due to other causes (death of pupil, 
work, discharge, moving away). 


In the school register a column should be ruled in 
front of the space for listing the names of the pupils. 
In this space the teacher should record the proper 
code letters for each child 

In making the annual report each teacher would 
report the totai number of pupils having each code 
letter. The principal’s office, the superintendent’s 
office, the State office and the United States Bureau 
of Education would each in turn total all such 
reports from their subordinates. Each office 
would be in possession of formulas which will readily 
give enrollment figures for classroom, school, system 
of schools, state, and United States. 


b. MemBersHip—All children once enrolled 
shall be members until they have left the local 
school or district, died, been granted a work certi- 
ficate, passed the compulsory age limit and quit 
school, or have been exempt for other definite legal 
reasons. No child shall be dropped from member- 
ship because of absence regardless of how many 
days he is absent. 

The various schemes now in vogue, of ‘‘dropping”’ 
children from school membership after three, four, 
five or more days of absence is condemned. These 
practices result in fictitious averages and are easy 
methods for shirking the state’s responsibility 
for educating its children. 


c. ATTENDANCE—A child shall be recorded 
present who is present one-half or more than one- 
half of a school session. Attendance should be 
recorded each half day. A session thus refers to 
either the morning or the afternoon period during 

‘which school is open for educational service. * * 
If the child is present less than one-half the session 
he shall be marked absent not tardy.” 


Beginning July 1, 1932, Kentucky is 
co-operating in this nation-wide effort to 
secure more valid attendance records from 
our schools. The revised Teacher’s Daily 
Register for 1932-33 provides the necessary 
forms for recording the facts mentioned 
above. 


*Schools under same superintendent are in ‘same district.” 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
By HARPER GATTON 


The Kentucky Education Association is 
the only State-wide school organization in 
Kentucky organized for the improvement 
of school conditions and the promotion of 
educational welfare in the State. 

School board members are deeply inter- 
ested in school affairs because of their 
school contact and responsibility. School 
possibilities and school progress would be 
advanced tremendously if the school board 
members had advantage of Associate 
Membership in the Kentucky Education 
Association and in a district association. 
So superintendents are requested to urge 
this connection from our school boards. 
They need the information to be found in 
the JOURNAL from month to month. 

The school units that enroll one hundred 
per cent of their teachers are on the Ken- 
tucky Education Association Honor Roll. 
Those schools that also enroll all their 
board members will be placed on the 
Kentucky Education Association Super- 
honor Roll. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION, CHICAGO, JULY 1933 


The seventy-first annual meeting of the 
National Education Association will be held 
in Chicago, Illinois, July 1-7, 1933. Con- 
vention headquarters, both national and 
state, will be at the Stevens Hotel, Michi- 
gan Avenue between Seventh and Eighth. 

General sessions will be held at the 
Stevens Hotel and the Eighth Street 
Theatre immediately adjoining. Depart- 
ment meetings will be generally in the 
Stevens, Blackstone, Congress, and Audi- 
torium hotels 

The International Exposition, The Cen- 
tury of Progress, will be in operation during 
the period of the convention. This will add 
to the many attractions of Chicago and no 
doubt will result in low railroad rates with 
extended return privileges. The increased 
number of visitors to Chicago during this 
period, however, will make it desirable 
that hotel reservations at the Stevens, 
Blackstone, Congress, and Auditorium 
hotels be made well in advance of the 
convention period. The Stevens Hotel will 
be headquarters for Kentucky. Reserva- 


-tion should be made now. 
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MISS FLORENCE HALE TO BE FULL- 
TIME EDITOR OF THE 
GRADE TEACHER 


Miss Florence Hale, who retired as 
president of the National Education 
Association at the Atlantic City meeting, 
now automatically becoming first vice- 
president, closed her administration with 
a number of real achievements to her credit. 
One of these was the spirited fight which 
she led against reduction of school terms, 
increased ciasses, and cuts in teachers’ 
salaries, during which she visited a majority 
of all the states of the Union and, by her 
addresses and conferences, undoubtedly 
influenced many school boards to maintain 
normal standards. 

The National Education Association 
itself, in spite of the current business 
depression, maintained its usual services 
unimpaired, balanced its budget, and 
gained something over 4,000 in member- 
ship. 

Another outstanding feature of Miss 
Hale’s administration was her Sunday 
evening talks over the radio. She not 
only secured the services of the National 
Broadcasting Company, without charge, 
for a nation-wide hookup, but also obtained 
the co-operation of many leading educa- 
tors, and gave her own time unstintedly, 
week after week, to the difficult and 
arduous task of organizing and conducting 
the programs. 


We understand that, Miss Hale is plan- 
ning to conduct another series of radio 
talks on “Our American Schoois,” this 
winter, under the auspices of the National 
Education Association and the National 
Broadcasting Company, and they will be 
awaited with enthusiasm by her large and 
rapidly growing radio audience of teachers 
and parents. 


During the past year, Miss Hale was 
given leave of absence from her post as 
agent for Rural Education for the state of 
Maine, to enable her to serve more effec- 
tively as president of the National Educa- 
tion Association. At the close of her term, 
by previous arrangement with the Horor- 
able Bertram Packard, Commissioner of 
Education, she resigned her positicn in 
Maine and will hereafter give her entire 
attention to editing her well-known maga- 
zine, The Grade Teacher. 


Miss Hale became editor of The Grade 
Teacher in the autumn of 1927 when that 
magazine was being published under its 
former title of Primary Educaiion—Popular 
Educator. Many of her friends have 
wondered how it has been possible for her 
to find time to develop so excellent a 
pubiication in connection with her profes- 
sional work and numerous lecture engage- 
ments. 

No doubt The Grade Teacher will be even 
more helpful to its many readers, now 
that it is to have the benefit of Miss Hale’s 
rare energy and enthusiasm, and the 
active co-operation of her many friends in 
education, as full-time editor. 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS AND 
LIBRARIANS 


Mr. T. H. McMillan, of the faculty of 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, is 
preparing and publishing a series or visual 
summaries and maps for the use of 
teachers in certain common _ teaching 
situations. Each item is designed to 
clarify or to save time and all are sufficiently 
informational, decorative, and stimulating 
to be fine posting material for classroom 
and library. 

One of the most interesting items, in 
fact the most interesting to Kentuckians, 
is a literary map of the State showing the 
use of the various sections as settings for 
verse and fiction. The work is entitled 
“Famous Spots of Song and Story in 
Kentucky” and contains the names of the 
celebrated places and a large number of the 
literary works of the State’s authors and 
the works of other authors who have used 
Kentucky material. 

The materials are printed on a heavy, 
large-size paper and are well suited for the 
bulletin board; they are: 


Famous Spots of Song and Story in 
Kentucky, postpaid 

Famous Spots of Song and Story in 
the United States, postpaid 

Famous Spots of Song and Story in 
England, postpaid 

Historical Novel Map of the United 
States, postpaid 

Verse Chart (for creative work) 
postpaid ” 

Grammar Chart (showing the re- 
vised nomenclature) postpaid 
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EVIVAL OF apt oy THE TOOL SUBJECTS WILL HELP TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF 


A RE 
RETARDATION IN THE S' 


Writing is one of two mediums of expression; therefore handwriting should be done with facility; all should write 
legibly and at a fair rate of speed—slow, labored writing tends to slow thinking 
THE GR: AVES HANDWRITING adopted by your state, offers a splendid opportunity to stimulate interest and 


improvement in the handwriting of boys and girls. 


GET YOUR FREE TEACHER’S MANUAL FROM YOUR LOCAL SUPERINTENDENT OR PRINCIPAL. 


Write to us for a free sample of our ‘‘KEEP-NEAT” Paper Holder. 


acclaim everywhere. 


It is an excellent new device winning popular 


Our Teachers’ Correspondence Course is free! Have you enrolled? 
The Graves Script Wall Letter Charts are $0.60 per set, postpaid. Order of Central School Supply Company, 


Louisville, Kentucky. 


W. S. BENSON & COMPANY PUBLISHERS, Austin, Texas 





GIRL’S BASKETBALL IN KENTUCKY 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Juria A. GUTHRIE, 
Henderson, Kentucky 


Is basketball by boys’ rules beneficial or 
injurious to the girls who participate in it? 
Does it increase or decrease the school 
attendance? Does it raise or lower the 
grades of the participants? Is it helpful 
or harmful to society as a whole? In an 
attempt to answer these questions the 
writer, a graduate student at the University 
of Kentucky, has made a study of girls’ 
basketball in the high schools of Kentucky. 
The results of that study are given in this 
article. 


Authorities on the subject generally 
agree that basketball under boys’ rules is 
so strenuous that it is a most dangerous 
game for adolescent girls to play. 
Authorities also agree that men coaches 
are greatly handicapped in their efforts to 
take care of the health of the members of a 
girls’ team, and that inter-school games and 
tournaments are especially injurious to 
girls. Yet, within the last few years many 
Kentucky high schools have emphasized 
basketball almost to the exclusion of other 
games for girls. Not only has basketball 
been emphasized within the school, but 
the fever of interscholastic basketball for 
girls has been widespread. This fever has 
raged in the form of “‘girls’ teams coached 
by men, girls’ games using boys’ rules, and 
girls’ participating in regional, sectional, 
and state tournaments.”’ In many com- 
munities high school athletics for girls has 
simply meant girls’ basketball, and, in all 
too many instances, basketball conducted 


solely for the amusement of spectators, for 
the purpose of advertising some school or 
town, or for the gate receipts. 

The tendency of girls of adolescent age 
to be overzealous and to ignore their own 
periodic disability is well known. But, 
regardless of this fact, in the majority of 
cases the schools of this State have provided 
men coaches for girls’ basketball teams, 
even though a man coach does not and can 


not know when the girls are physically 
unfit to play. 

When this study was begun there were 
279 high schools in Kentucky which had 


interscholastic basketball for girls. Of 
this number 93.2 per cent used boys’ rules 
for the girls’ games; while 4.3 per cent used 
girls’ rules, and 2.5 per cent used modified 
rules. Of the 279 schools 3.6 per cent had 
both a man and a woman to coach the 
girls’ teams; 16.1 per cent had a woman 
coach; and 80.3 per cent had men coaches 
for the girls’ teams. Formerly 465 Ken- 
tucky schools had girls’ basketball, but 
40 per cent of them abolished it. The 
reason most often given for abolishing the 
game in these schools was that they did 
not believe it conducive to the best interests 
of the girls or the school. 

In order to know the exact status of 
girls’ basketball in the high schools of this 
State the writer arranged a questionnaire 
which embodies the following questions: 
(1) Do you believe that basketball for 
girls is injurious to those who participate 
in it when played by boys’ rules? (2) On 
the average, are the girls who play basket- 
ball absent more or less than those who 
do not play? (3) On the average, are the 
grades of the girls who play basketball 
higher, lower, or about the same as those 
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who do not play? Through the courtesy 
of the State Department of Education this 
questionnaire was mailed to the 279 Ken- 
tucky schools which at that time had 
basketball for girls. 

The following table shows the results of 
of this questionnaire: 


PRINCIPALS’ REPORT OF GIRLS’ BASKET- 
" BALL IN KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOLS 





Classification 





Class Class Class Total 
"Sn" st. ‘a vid | Sal 


Number and Per Cent 





Number of schools 
reporting 31 66 
Per Cent of Princi- 


145 


. Believe basketball 
injurious 49 
- Do not believe 
basketball injuri- 
46 
. Do not believe bas- 
ketball injurious 
if properly coached ; 4 4 
. Have noopinion... 1 
. Report absence ‘ 
1 
. Report absence less 61 
. Report absence 
about thesame. .. 18 
. Report basketball 
players grades 
LO ee 15 
. Report basketball 
players grades 


17 14 
10. Report the grades 
aboutthesame... 5 74 68 69 


One sometimes hears a basketball ‘“‘fan’”’ 
say that girls’ basketball helps the school 
attendance and increases the scholarship 
of the team, but the above table does not 
show this claim to be well-founded. 

As basketball so directly affects the 
health of the players—either beneficially or 
injuriously, a further questionnaire was 
arranged and sent to 212 prominent 
physicians throughout the State. This 
questionnaire was sent out through the 
Department of Hygiene and Public Health 
at the University of Kentucky. It em- 
bodied such questions as, Do you believe 
that basketball for girls is injurious to 
those who participate in it when played by 
boys’ rules? Have you any reason for 
this belief? Whatreason? Do you believe 
that girls’ basketball is beneficial to those 
who participate in it when played by boys’ 
rules? Have you any reason for this 


belief? What reason? Is basketball play- 
ing under the above conditions apt to 
cause physical suffering in later life? In 
your opinion does basketball playing under 
the above conditions cause labor at child- 
birth to be harder? Have you known of 
any operations that possibly were caused 
by playing basketball under the above 
conditions? How many? 

The table below shows the results of this 
questionnaire: 

KENTUCKY PHYSICIANS’ REPORT ON 
GIRLS’ BASKETBALL UNDER BOYS’ RULES 





Classification 





Specialists 
and 
Others 


Health 
Officers 


Number and Per Cent Total 





Number of Physicians 
reporting 

Per Cent of Physi- 
Cans WhO... ...... 

. Believe basketball in- 
jurious. 

. Do not believe basket- 
ball injurious if the 
players are properly 
examined 

. Believe basketball 
beneficial 

. Do not believe basket- 
ball beneficial 

5. Believe basketball is 
apt to cause physical 
suffering in later life. 

. Believe basketball 
may cause labor at 
childbirth to be 

37 51 

. Operations that pos- 
sibly were caused by 
playing basketball.. 15 16 16 


In regard to operations the above table 
does not show the case as bad against 
basketball as the replies to the question- 
naires gave it; for in answering the question 
as to how many operations they had known 
that might have been made necessary 
because of girls’ basketball some of the 
physicians merely said ‘‘some,”’ or ‘‘a few,” 
or “several,” and in one case “many.” 
As no specific number was given these are 
not included in the table. 

Pelvic displacements, 


menstrual dis- 
orders, physical strain, appendicitis, tuber- 
culosis, and weakened heart were some of 
the things cited by the physicians as pos- 
sible, or probable, results of ‘‘boys’ rules” 
basketball playing by adolescent girls. 


Girls’ basketball tournaments were 
abolished from its program by the Ken- 
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tucky High School Athletic Association in 
April of this year. Since the tournaments 
were abolished a few of the friends of 
basketball have tried to get them rein- 
stated. Their efforts have met with little 
success, and it is not likely that they will 
be successful. The principal reasoris 
advanced for reinstating the tournaments 
seem to be that ‘fans enjoy the game”’ or 
that such games are ‘‘a good advertisement” 
for some school or town; but surely the 
health of the girls concerned is of more 
value than the amusement of a crowd. 

All the data collected in making this 
study tend to show that “boys rules” 
basketball playing not only may injure the 
health of the girls who participate in it but 
has injured the health of numbers of high 
school girls in Kentucky. 


THE SEVEN CARDINAL OBJECTIVES 
OF EDUCATION 


HEALTH AND SAFETY—Set your health 
standards high and improve your habits 
daily. Modern life demands reliable 
strength and energy; a sound mind in a 
sound body. 

WortHy Home MEMBERSHIP—Magnify 
your home as the center of a life that is 
happy, useful, and unselfish. Home is the 
soil in which the spirit grows. Give your 
best. 

MASTERY OF THE TOOLS, TECHNICS, AND 
SPIRIT OF LEARNING—Know how to 
observe, to study, to think, to plan, to 
judge, and to act. The world is run by 
thinkers and doers. 

VOCATIONAL AND ECONOMIC EFFECTIVE- 
NEss—Find your talents and train them. 
Spend wisely less than you earn. 

FAITHFUL CITIZENSHIP— Do something 
daily to make your school, your com- 
munity, your state, your country, and your 
world happier, cleaner, quieter, more 
beautiful, better governed. Each for all 
and all for each. 

WisE UsE or LEIsURE—Let your daily 
play be a source of joy and strength, a 
balance wheel for your work. Cultivate 
growing things, fresh air, sunshine, and 
simplicity. 

ETHICAL CHARACTER—Search for the 
highest values and build your life according 
to the best patterns. Read often the lives 
of great men and women. Character is 
king.—Midland Schools, May, 1932. 





ag '6 mm.Film Rental Catalog 
Bass ... Camera Headquarters --- Offers 
you facilities of our 16 mm. Safety Film 
Library. Full reels, 400 feet, rent from 50c up. 


Send for free copy. If you have no projector, 
tremendous savings in rebuilt or new. Bargain 
List mailed. Write for details now. 








SAVING THAT IS NOT SAVING 


Facts brought out in an interview of a 
representative of the United States Daily 
with Dr. William J. Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, and Mr. E. M. 
Foster, chief of the Division of Statistics 
of the Office of Education, are reported: 

The net sales of textbooks sold by 
forty-two leading publishers dropped from 
$22,977,001 during the six months’ period 
between July and December, 1930, to 
$19,487,457 for the corresponding period 
in 1931. If sales from January to July, 
1932, which have not been tabulated, 
show the same drop, the total decrease 
for the year will probably amount to 
$7,000,000. 

Doctor Cooper said that “‘school systems 
are storing up future trouble for themselves 
by refusing to replace dilapidated books 
when they should be replaced.”’ 

“At present,’’ he continued, ‘textbooks 
and similar supplies amount to but three 
per cent of the average school budget. 
Administrators who think they can intro- 
duce a saving by not purchasing as needs 
arise, but instead try to get along with 
ragged, torn, and sloppy books, will 
ultimately face a serious replacement bill 
involving very large expenditures.” 

In commenting on the significance of 
the decline in sales, Mr. Foster said: 

‘“‘An adequate and up-to-date set of 
textbooks should be a part of the equip- 
ment of every school, whether the books 
are owned by the school board or by the 
pupils. Books are part of the tools with 
which the studentslearn. To let this equip- 
ment depreciate either in quality, condition, 
or amount is to postpone a cost to a future 
time which is justly chargeable to the 
current year. Every effort should be 
made,’’ Mr. Foster added, ‘‘to maintain a 
high standard of textbook equipment.” 





The Classroom the Unit of School- 


House Planning 


By J. W. BROOKER, 


Director of School Buildings and Grounds Department of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 


CLASSROOMS 


Regardless of the type of educational 
program offered, the chief work of the 
school is carried on in the classroom and 
the major portion of the time of the 
children during school hours is spent in 
the classroom, consequently it is most 
important that the classroom be planned 
and constructed in such a manner as will 
promote the health and welfare of the 
children, as well as adequately care for the 
educational program. 

In this discussion whenever the word 
“‘classroom”’ is used it refers to all rooms of 
the school building used by the pupils for 
recitation or study purposes, exclusive of 
gymnasiums, assembly rooms, and special 
rooms. 

Adequate provisions should be made in 
everv classroom for heating and ventilating, 
blackboards, bulletin boards, accommoda- 
tions for pupils’ and teacher’s wraps, 
supply cabinet, bookcase, and other built-in 
features essential to the type of work to 
be carried on in the classroom. In addi- 
tion to these facilities provisions should 
also be made for electric wiring, lavatory 
facilities, radio connections, and other 
features as required. 


S1zE OF CLAssrooMs.—The size of the 
classroom is dependent upon _ several 
factors, chief of which is the number of 
pupils it is to accommodate. The exact 
number of pupils which a teacher can 
successfully teach has not been scientif- 
ically determined. What significant 
evidence we have tends to show that within 
certain limits there is little or no relation 
between class size and efficiency of teach- 
ing. Many arbitrary standards call for a 
maximum high school class of thirty to 
thirty-five pupils, and a maximum elemen- 
tary school class of forty to forty-five 
pupils. Several states have regulations 
prohibiting the planning of classrooms to 
accommodate larger than certain maximum 
classes. 


In addition to the number of pupils to 
be accommodated there are certain physio- 
logical factors which should be considered 
seriously in determining classroom sizes. 

Length—The length of the classroom 
should be determined by three main 
factors as set out below: 


(a) The distance at which children can 
see reading on the blackboards and 
maps, charts, and other teaching 
aids located at the front of the 
room. This distance has been 
shown by careful experimentation 
to be approximately twenty-nine 
feet. 

The distance that the ordinary 
speaking voice of the teacher will 
carry clearly and distinctly. 

(c) The distance which the children’s 
voices will carry when they speak 
in a natural manner. 

Considering these physiological demands 
it seems reasonable that no classroom 
should exceed thirty-two feet in length. 

Width and height.—The most important 
factor in determining the width of the class- 
room is the demand for abundant light 
when the classroom is unilaterally lighted. 
Another important consideration in deter- 
mining the width of the classroom, especially 
in frame construction, is the matter of 
economy. Floor and ceiling joists are made 
up in even lengths and by making the class- 
room an odd number of feet in width the 
most economical use is made of framing 
materials. For example, a classroom 
twenty-one feet in width requires twenty- 
two foot floor joists, which allows six 
inches for bearing on each wall. A class- 
room twenty-two feet in width would 
require twenty-four foot material and one 
foot on each joist would be wasted. Reduc- 
ing the classroom width from twenty-two 
feet to twenty-one feet will not affect the 
seating capacity of the room but will 
simply cut the width of the blackboard 
aisle by one foot. The height of the class- 
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room is dependent upon its width. A safe 
rule to follow is that the classroom shall be 
at least one-half as high as it is wide. 
Following such a rule will insure abundant 
light if the windows are properly placed 
and if there is sufficient clear glass area. 

It was once thought necessary to make 
the classrooms thirteen or fourteen feet in 
height, in order to provide adequate air 
volume for purposes of ventilation. It is 
now realized, however, that space above 
the tops of the windows merely becomes a 
dead chamber for warm air and after the 
room has been occupied a short time the 
impurity of the air is about the same in all 
parts of the room. 

Considering these physiological demands 
affecting classroom size, economy of con- 
struction and arbitrary standards for the 
number of pupils assigned per teacher, the 
best standards for elementary school class- 
rooms appear to call for a classroom twenty- 
one feet in width, thirty feet in length, and 
eleven feet in ceiling height. Allowing 
a maximum capacity of forty-five pupils 
per room this would allow fourteen square 
feet of floor space per pupil and one hundred 
and fifty-four cubic feet of air per pupil. 

By comparison with other state regula- 
tions given in this article it may be seen 
that these suggested standards are below 
the average for other states. 


COMPARISONS WITH OTHER 
STATE REGULATIONS 


A study of state regulations governing 
schoolhouse planning and construction in 
ten states reveals considerable uniformity 
in classroom dimensions. The recom- 
mended standard classroom varies from 
twenty-three feet by thirty-two feet with a 
twelve-foot ceiling in Maine to twenty-one 
feet by twenty-seven feet with a twelve- 
foot ceiling in North Dakota, with an 
average typical classroom twenty-two feet 
by thirty feet with a twelve-foot ceiling. 
The square foot area per pupil ratio varies 
from eighteen square feet per pupil in 
New Jersey, Maine, Delaware, and Con- 
necticut to fifteen square feet per pupil in 
Virginia and Utah, with the average 
seventeen square feet per pupil. 

The cubic feet of air per pupil ratio 
varies from 216 cubic feet per pupil in 
Maine to 175 cubic feet per pupil in 
Virginia, with an average of 200 cubic 
feet per pupil. The average typical class- 


room in these states would, therefore, be 
thirty feet long, twenty-two feet wide and 
twelve feet from floor to ceiling, with an 
allowance of seventeen square feet of floor 
space per pupil and 200 cubic feet of air 
per pupil. Such a classroom would accom- 
modate forty pupils. 


The regulations governing classroom 
dimensions in the states studied are as 
follows: 

Recommended 

Standard 
Classroom 

in ft. 


Cartt, 
per per 
Pupil Pupil 


State Height Sq. ft. 


nit. 





New Jersey .. 200 
216 
200 
200 


200 


23 x32 
Delaware.... 
Connecticut. . 

New York. .. 
Minnesota... 

No. Dakota. . 

Ohio 


200 


Virginia “175 





Average... 


A POEM 
THE LITTLE PEOPLE 


A dreary place would be this earth 
Were there no little people in it; 

The song of life would lose its mirth 
Were there no children to begin it; 


No little forms, like buds, to grow, 

And make the admiring heart surrender; 
No little hands on breast and brow, 

To keep the thrilling love chords tender. 


The sterner souls would grow more stern, 
Unfeeling nature more inhuman, 
And man to stoic coldness turn, 
And woman would be less than woman. 


Life’s song indeed would lose its charm 
Were there no babies to begin it, 

A doleful place this world would be 
Were there no little people in it. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


You'll find that education is about the 
only thing lying around loose in this world, 
and that it’s about the only thing that a 
fellow can have as much of as he’s willing 
to haul away. Everything else is screwed 
down tight and the screwdriver is lost. 
—GEORGE HoRACE LORIMER. 





School Attendance’ 


By O. J. JONEs, 
State Depariment of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 


We have long heard that Kentucky ranks 
in the ‘‘forties’’ among the states of the 
Union in public education. One of the 
principal reasons for this low rating is our 
poor record in school attendance. Some of 
the early attempts to rank the states educa- 
tionally take no account of sparsity of 
population, yet we now know that the 
density of population has a great deal to do 
with the ability of a state to maintain 
schoois and with regularity of school at- 
tendance. Schools in sparsely _ settled 
communities cannot be maintained as 
economically as they can where children 
are found in large, more compact groups. 
Neither can children be expected to attend 
school so regularly when they must trudge 
through mud and slush for miles in order 
to get to school. Only 30.6 per cent of 


Kentucky’s population live in cities of 
2,500 or more, while 92.4 per cent of the 


population of Rhode Island, and more than 
90 per cent of the population of Massachu- 
setts live in such cities. 
faces the problem of maintaining schools 
in isolated sections for 70 per cent of the 
school population, while Rhode Island 
maintains such schools for less than 8 per 
cent of the school children. When Massa- 
chusetts erects city school buildings, the 
transportation problem for more than 
90 per cent of the pupils is solved, yet when 
Kentucky has furnished commodious school 
buildings to the cities, the problem of 
transportation for more than 70 per cent 
of the pupils in the school census must 
still be met. 


Another thing that affects the educa- 
tional ranking and the school enrollment 
of states is the ratio the number of colored 
people bears to the total population. 
According to the Federa! Census, 22.9 per 
cent of the Negroes in the United States are 
illiterate, while only 2.5 per cent of the 
native children from native white parents 
are illiterate. Approximately 9 per cent 
of the population of Kentucky belong to 
the Negro race. Thisis in comparison with 
North Dakota with .06 of 1 per cent, 
Minnesota with .37 of 1 per cent, Maine 
with .14 of 1 per cent and Idaho .15 of 


Thus Kentucky ° 


1 per cent. Wecan hardly expect illiterate 
parents to be so insistent on their children 
enrolling and attending school regularly 
as do parents with better education. 


Another item that greatly affects the 
ability of a state to maintain adequate 
schools and to insure regular attendance is 
the ratio of the adults to children. In this 
respect Kentucky is badly handicapped. 
In the District of Columbia there are 
approximately four adults (3.88) to each 
child in the census, while in Kentucky 
there are less than two adults (1.89) to each 
child in the census. This is in contrast 
with California with 3.39, Nevada with 
3.20 and New York with 2.92. Thus, in 
the District of Columbia four adults have 
the responsibility of feeding, clothing, and 
housing one child of school age and sending 
him to school, while in Kentucky this 
responsibility falls on less than two adults. 
This same condition prevails among the 
counties of Kentucky. As an illustration 
more than 70 per cent of the population of 
one county are above eighteen years of age, 
while more than 51 per cent of the total 
population of another county are eighteen 
years of age or younger. This means that 
in the first county there are more than two 
persons above eighteen years of age to 
support one person under that age, while 
in the second county less than one person 
more than eighteen years of age is available 
to support one person eighteen years of age 
or under. Is it any wonder that children 
from the second county are often kept out 
of schools in order to assist in earning the 
bare necessities of life? 

Another thing that greatly affects the 
ability of states to adequately support 
education is the per capita population 
wealth. Here again Kentucky is at a dis- 
advantage. In this State the average 
wealth for each inhabitant is only $1,536, 
while Nevada has more than four times this 
amount and Iowa more than three times 
this amount behind each citizen. This same 
inequality prevails among the one hundred 
and twenty counties in Kentucky. Some 
of them have many times as much wealth 
per capita as others. Again this condition 
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has a decided bearing on school enrollment 
and attendance. 


As previously stated, it is much more 
expensive to maintain standard schools for 
sparsely settled sections than it is for 
thickly settled regions. This is true 
regardless of the fact that teachers in the 
rural areas are paid a much smaller annual 
salary than are teachers in the more 
densely populated section. This fact hasa 
great bearing upon the attendance of 
pupils at school. One would scarcely 
expect the elementary teacher who works 
for an annual salary of $391, which is the 
average for one county in Kentucky, to be 
as effective in keeping a child in school as 
the teacher who receives $941 annual 
salary, which is the average elementary 
salary for another county in Kentucky. 
Neither would one expect an exceptional 
elementary teacher with an annual salary 
of $705 to remain in the rural schools in 
one county of Kentucky when by accepting 
a position in the county seat of that county 
the annua! salary would be $1,747. Thus 
our method of paying teachers holds out 
inducement to our best teachers to go to our 
urban centers, and puts a decided handicap 
on the rural schools. 

Another thing that greatly affects the 
attendance in the rural schools is the fact 
that wide-awake parents have migrated to 
the urban sections in order to offer their 
children better educational advantages. 
Such migration not only impoverishes the 
rural districts financially, but often takes 
from the communities the best educational 
and social leadership. This migration of 
leadership from the rural to the city centers 
is doubtless much more detrimental to the 
rural communities than the financial loss 
such communities sustain when these rural 
leaders migrate to the urban centers taking 
their wealth with them. 

We need not hope to solve the school 
attendance problem for Kentucky until 
we have fully realized that public education 
is a state function, and that all the state’s 
resources must. be put behind all public 
schools on an equal basis. As long as the 
wealth produced by rural sections continues 
to be concentrated in the urban centers, and 
the rural children, educated at the expense 
of the rural taxpayers, continue to migrate 
to urban centers as soon as they are 
educated, there to produce wealth to be 
taxed for the support of the few children 


living in such urban centers, we shall 
continue to have deplorable educational 
conditions in our rural sections. The con- 
scientious parent who is thoroughly inter- 
ested in the welfare of his child will continue 
to migrate to the urban centers in order to 
take advantage of better school conditions. 


Until such time as Kentucky awakens 
to its full responsibility of maintaining a 
system of public schools, supported by 
taxes on the wealth of the entire State, 
regardless of where such wealth is located, 
and maintains, from the proceeds of such 
tax, schools for all children regardless of 
where they live, we must attempt, as best 
we can, to increase the attendance in our 
public schools. This may have to be done 
by somewhat artificial and arbitrary means 
and must of necessity be in the nature of 
temporary or emergency measures. 

By repeated acts of the Legislature, 
regular attendance in the public schools of 
the State has been encouraged. Each 
parent or guardian can now be compelled 
by law to cause his child ‘‘to be enrolled in 
and attend regularly” some school ‘‘each 
school year for the full term of such 
school.”” The Legislature has set up 
machinery for compelling the attendance 
of children at school by enacting Section 
4526 a-4, Kentucky Statutes. This section 
reads in part as follows: ‘‘Any person who 
has a child under his control and who fails 
to send such child to school any day that 
school is in session or to comply with any 
of the provisions of the attendance law, 
shall be fined not less than $5.00 nor more 
than $15 for each offense.”’ 

Our Legislature has further provided 
that children in the compulsory school age 
may attend private or parochial schools in 
lieu of public schools, provided these 
schools meet State standards in every way 
and make the regular reports required of 
public schools. Many private and parochial 
schools have not been meeting these 
requirements of the compulsory attendance 
law. A full and conscientious compliance, 
on the part of such schools, will greatly 
facilitate the enforcement of our attend- 
ance laws. Such reports will also give 
Kentucky a much better standing so far 
as school attendance is concerned. As an 
example: In one city of Kentucky the 
public schools enrolled only 67 per cent of 
the census last year, while the parochial 
schools enrolled 26 per cent of the census, 
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yet the reports from that city only show 
that 67 per cent of the children in the 
census actually attended school. In reality, 
more than 93 per cent of the census were 


enrolled in the public and_ parochial 
schools, and doubtless the private schools 
of that city enrolled a large number of 
pupils that were not considered in these 
figures. School administrators in Kentucky 
have been given sufficient authority by the 
Legislature to keep a perfect check on all 
children who should be in school, and with 
the conscientious help of the private and 
parochial school people, Kentucky should 
be able to greatly increase her school 
attendance for the present school year. 
Experience has shown that the problem 
of pupil attendance is one that ever con- 
fronts the school administrator, and that 
he must have the active and sympathetic 
co-operation of all possible agencies in 
order that each and every child may be 
guaranteed his legal privilege and right 
to attend a school every day it is in session 
until he has completed the entire course of 
study. May we especially urge upon all 
officers of the Commonwealth the privilege 


and responsibility that is yours in the 
enforcement of the compulsory attendance 
laws, and upon all school administrators, 
both public and private, the duty you owe 
to the children of this Commonwealth to 
see that they are in school every day 
schools are in session. 


*Read over Radio station WHAS, Louisville, Kentucky, 
Friday, September 9, 1932, at 3:45 o’clock p, m, 


DAMROSCH TO RESUME MUSIC 
HOURS ON NATIONAL 
BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Walter Damrosch, dean of American 
conductors and director of the world’s 
iargest music class of six million school 
children, will return from another summer 
vacation to assemble on Friday, October 
14th, his pupils for the fifth season of the 
National Broadcasting Company Music 
Appreciation Hour. The program will be 
heard over combined National Broad- 
casting Company networks from 11:00 a. m. 
to 12:00 noon Eastern Standard Time, 
each Friday through April 28, 1933. 

At 11:00 a. m., Eastern Standard Time, 
Doctor Damrosch will be seated on the 
bench of the piano in the Times Square 
studios of the National Broadcasting 
Company, from which place he has been 
heard for the past several seasons. 

As the second hand reaches the accus- 
tomed position, the director will be intro- 
duced by the familiar voice of Milton J. 
Cross, National Broadcasting Company 
announcer, and the phrase, ‘‘Good morning, 
my dear young people,” will once more 
thrill the nation-wide classroom. And as 
this infectious greeting rings out to every 
far corner of the United States and Canada, 
more than seventy stations will carry the 
voice to listeners impatient for the begin- 
ning of classes. 

The opening number for the fifth season 
happens to be Glazounov’s Scherzo from 
Symphony No. 5 in B-flat. Damrosch 
himself describes the composition as “‘a 
very jolly piece of music.’”’ The veteran 
conductor says, ‘It ideally represents my 
own feelings at the opening of another 
auspicious musical season.”’ 

“This season will be the fifth of our 
Music Appreciation Hour, broadcast to 
the schools and colleges of America through 
the facilities of the National Broadcasting 
Company,” said Damrosch. ‘The steady 
growth of our audience during the past 
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four years is abundant proof of the value 
of radio as a factor in the musical education 
of our young people. 

“In the main, I shall carry on the 
programs of the year along the same lines 
as before. Four distinct series of concerts 
will be offered, graded to constitute a 
four-year course in appreciation of music. 
Through these concerts students should 
not only gain a good general perception of 
music as an art but, above all, they should 
learn to love it as an expression of their 
own inner lives. 

“These broadcasts are especially designed 
to be helpful to the teachers in our schools, 
for the real work of instruction in music 
performance must come from them. I am 
most eager and happy to begin this series.” 


HONOR ROLL 


The following counties, cities and grade schools 
have remitted membership dues on one hundred per 
cent basis for the districts and state associations at 
date of going to press with the October JOURNAL: 


County Superintendent 


Caldwell R. E. Traylor 
RARAMOOD  ou6:Gva,500 eas ooo aa ee ee ee : A. Payne 


Orie P. Gruelie 
W. O. Wright 


Superintendent 


Lee gs oe 
BAPNOEE os caves 6545 2 leo Se Hwee J. W.. Ireland 


Richmond 

Russellville 

Center Street School, Henderson. 

Richmond 

Mt. Sterling 

Ashland School, 

Winchester 

Versailles 

Ft. Thomas 

Russellville 

Verona 

James Russell Lowell School, 
Louisville 

Owenton 


W. F. O'Donnell 


Ww. W. Agnew 
W. F. O'Donnell 
H. A. Babb 
Etta B. Coons 
E. F. Birckhead 
Paul L. Garrett 
D., W. Bridges 
C. T. Canon 
Walter F. Coop 


Ada G. Bache 
Henry A. Adams 


PLEDGE LIST 


Pledges of one hundred per cent membership 
enrollment in the districts and state associations: 


County Superintendent 


BRN E61. 5'5) ibe apiotels cid 6 biases ncelos Golia E. Rather 
L. C. Caldwell 


H. A. Cocanougher 
. Monahon 

D. H. Norris 

R. E. Traylor 


ME aT Ee oso ayo ondiecaiaaiele ease asiase ahs J. W. Reiley 

Carlisle W. F. McGary 

H. W. Peters 

RA MACE 2.80. fv vie eos0, 3.00 4,42 0yeus uae’ J. W. Snyder 

Edmonson Gertie M. Lindsey 
Fayette 

CAE eens tn awe etwas ee Z. O. Price 

Fay Ward Little 

R. I. Glover 

T. M. Lewis 

PICHOCTSOM 4.5 bos 5 vale si oa.ca vale oe N. a Kimbler 

PPAR Se oie 44 achive eceeih ebene-nisl aceon J. A. Payne 


Roland Roberts 

Orie P. Gruelle 

Sam B. Taylor 
Lindsey E, Allen 
Mrs. Luella E. Abney 
Roy O. Chumbler 
Mollie D. Wells 

J. W. Dillehay 

W. F. McClain 

O. L. Shultz 


Irvin Lowe 


Erle Neely Duff 
W. O. Wright 
G. R. McCoy 
Jas. B. Heird 
Ora L. Roby 


W. H. Sasser 
WaShINPtON iis. 650 5. eae ee ees J. F. McWhorter 


Cities and Grades Superintendent 


Carrollton Paul B. Boyd 
(GUC 2) eae re eer eae rer J. T. Miracle 
Cave City 
ION NEE ON oo 5 68 Sas 5556-5 cinierexe neers ie W. Ireland 
Ft. Thomas D. W. Bridges 
esol ore cats aia say tietal oie abe sia eters J. O. Lewis 
Henderson ¢. E. Dudley 
Lawrenceburg Chas. O. Ryan 
Henry H. Hill 
Clyde D. Lester 
Harper Gatton 
Mt. Sterling 
Nicholasville H. C. Burnette 
MV WEB BOLO aio oso) c 0.0.4 0cierd ssw errwaiolonee J. L. Foust 
Providence Edwin R. Ward 
Lee Kirkpatrick 


Pineville 
Russellville 
ICUs a 50s ioe wcrsieccieiey ee eta eo P. H. Hopkins 
Shelbyville Mrs. Willie C. Ray 
Sturgis Fred Shultz 
Williamsburg E. T. Mackey 
Winchester E. F. Birckhead 
i A. R. Thomas 
O. B. Dabney 
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Superintendent 


L. C. Bosley 
Heidelberg ; 
IR Besos 6g oes a's Ais dias vis awe J. M. Calvin 
Pine Knot Wm. O. Gilreath 


Livermore . J. Miller 
errr S. R. Cummins 


Russell Springs 


Cities and Grades 
Danville 


IN bk aiitnscunwannsiowin J. W. Lancaster 


Paul L. Garrett 
H. C. Taylor 
A. B. Feltner 

L. P. Manis 


Elizabethtown 
East. Burnstadt 


Hopkinsville 
Owenton 


THE KENTUCKY WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 


Plans have been fully completed for the 
first White House Conference to be held 
in Kentucky, October 28 and 29, 1932. 
Following, on this page, will be found a 
complete statement of the general organiza- 
tion and the program for the meeting. 

The fact-finding committees which have 
been at work for the past eighteen months 
will bring to the Conference the results of 
their labors. County committees have 
been appointed for every county in Ken- 
tucky. It will be the duty of these 
committees to take the results of the generai 
program and organize County White House 
Conference Committees on Child Health 
and Protection in each of the one hundred 
and twenty counties of the State. 

Teachers, administrators, doctors, social 
workers, and the public generally are 
invited to be in attendance at this Con- 
ference. 


THE KENTUCKY WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 


FRIDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 28 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
President Frank L. McVey, presiding 
Dr. Jesse E. Adams, chairman 


9:30 a. m.—Reports from the following committees: 
Family and Parental Education. Dr. R. L. Hoke 
The Infant and Pre-School 

Child Miss ou x Martin 
The School Child 


E. Jaggers 
Educational Guidance and Child — 
Labor Miss Ethel M. Lovell 
. Ivan Barnes 
Ernest R. Miller 


ee ET” a re ee J. D. Falls 
Character Education Lee Kirkpatrick 
Physical Health and 
Education 
Safety Education. .. 


President H. L. Donovan 
. Miss Mary May Wyman 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 28 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL WELFARE 


President Frank L. McVey, presiding 
Dr. Philip Barbour, chairman 


2:00 p. m.—Reports from the following committees: 
Maternal Health in Relation to 
Child Health Dr. Alice Pickett 
Infant and Pre-School 
Dr. Julian Estill 


— of Preventable wee 
n Childhood Dr. J. L. Jones 
The Health of the we" 
Child Oscar O. Miller 
The Psychological ace to 
Child Health Dr. Frank O’Brien 


FRIDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 28 
DINNER MEETING, BALLROOM, PHOENIX HOTEL 
President Frank L. McVey, presiding 


6:00 p. m.—ApbprEss: Honorable Ruby Laffoon, 
Governor of Kentucky. 

ApprEss: President Charles J. Turck, Centre 
College, Danville. 

AppREss: Miss Katherine Tucker, Director of 
the National Organization of Public Health 
Nursing. 

AvpreEss: Dr. A. T. McCormack, State Board 
of Health, Louisville. 


SATURDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 29 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 


President Frank L. McVey, presiding 
Dr. Margaret K. Strong, chairman 


9:30 a. m.—Reports from the following committeeg. 


The Dependent Child....Mrs. P. K. Holmes 
The Delinquent Child, Judge Chester D. Adams 
The Defective Child Dr. Harry Andrews 


Organization and 
Equipment Dean Neville Miller 


SOME FAITH AT ANY COST 


No vision and you perish; 
No ideal and you're lost; 
Your heart must ever cherish 
Some faith at any cost. 


Some hope, some dream to cling to, 
Some rainbow in the sky, 

Some melody to sing to, 
Some service that is high. 


—Harriet du Autermont. 





Japan, the Outlaw Nation 


By HENRY NOBLE SHERWOOD, 


Professor of History, University of Louisville 


One of the charges made against Ger- 
many at the beginning of the World War 
was that she violated a treaty signed with 
other nations which guaranteed the neu- 
trality of Belgium. Instead of living up 
to the terms of this treaty Germany 
marched her army into Belgian territory. 
“Our back is to the wall,’’ said the Teutonic 
power, ‘‘we must hack our way through.” 


Today another nation violates not one, 
but three treaties. This time it is Japan. 
Let us set forth the treaties which the 
Nipponese power has violated. 


When Japan became a member of the 
League of Nations in 1919, she agreed 
with the other members ‘‘that if there 
should arise between them any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture, they will submit 
the matter either to arbitration or to 
judicial settlement, or to inquiry by the 
council, and they agree in no case to resort 
to war until three months after the award 
of the arbitrators.” Japan now has a 
dispute with China, a member of the 
League. She has sought neither arbitra- 
tion, judicial settlement, nor inquiry by the 
Council. She has resorted to war. Here 
is a clear disregard of treaty rights. 


Again, when Japan signed in 1921 the 
Washington treaty, she pledged herself ‘‘to 
respect the sovereignty, the independence, 
and the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China... . to refrain from 
taking advantage of conditions in China 
in order to seek special rights or privileges.’’ 
In plain violation of this treaty, she has 
invaded both Manchuria and Shanghai 
and severed one of China’s greatest 
provinces from her. 


Moreover, Japan signed in 1928 the Pact 
of Paris or Briand-Kellogg Pact. With 
fifty-four other nations she agreed ‘“‘to 
condemn recourse to war for the solution 
of international controversies,’ and de- 
clared that the settlement of all disputes 
or conflicts she may have ‘‘shall never be 
sought except by pacific means.” In the 
face of this agreement, she made war on 
her neighbor, China. 


That Japan, as Germany in 1914, dis- 
regarded her treaty agreements is unmis- 
takably clear to any student. She has 
disturbed not only the peace of the Orient 
but also that of the world. The United 
States has served notice on this outlaw 
nation that our government will not 
“recognize any situation, treaty, or agree- 
ment ... . brought about by means con- 
trary to the covenant .... or the Pact 
of Paris.’’ The League has declared that 
“it is incumbent upon the members of the 
League of Nations not to recognize any 
situation, treaty,or agreement which may 
be brought about by means contrary to 
the covenant of the League of Nations or 
Pact of Paris.’’ Negotiations, under the 
auspices of the League are now going on to 
adjust this Far Eastern crisis. Whether 
the outcome of the negotiations brings the 
result lovers of peace desire, it is clear that 
Japan has regarded the treaties referred to 
above as scraps of paper. She has stained 
her national honor. In the history of 
modern civilization no nation has so ruth- 
lessly disregarded treaty obligations. 

When China brought the Manchurian 
question before the League of Nations, 
this body at length sent a commission to 
the seat of the conflict for observation and 
study. This commission, known as the 
Lytton Commission from the name of its 
chairman, has reported its findings to the 
League. Whatever action is taken on this 
report or whatever the outcome of the 
controversy, students of world politics 
should not lose faith in the ability of 
statesmen to create machinery for. the 
peaceful settlement of international issues. 

Let us receive encouragement from the 
experience of our forefathers in building a 
United States of America. Georgia at 
one time defied the Supreme Court. This 
judicial body rendered decisions one hun- 
dred years ago unfavorable to the policy 
of Georgia respecting the Cherokees. The 
judgment of the court was treated with 
contempt. The Georgia Legislature passed 
a resolution “enjoining the governor and 
every officer of the state to disregard any 
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and every mandate and process that may 
be served upon them by the United States 
Supreme Court or by any other court 
representing Federal Jurisdiction.”” The 
president of the United States, Andrew 
Jackson, cast his influence on the side of 
Georgia. He is reported to have said, 
“Chief Justice Marshall has made his 
decision; now let him enforce it.”’ 


For two years one state in the Union 
treated with studied disdain the mandate of 
the United States Supreme Court. In some 
quarters there was a conviction that the 
Federal Government could not last. ‘‘The 
Union is in the most imminent danger of 
dissolution,” wrote John Quincy Adams. 
“The ship is about to founder.”’ ‘The 
failure and humiliation of the United States 
Supreme Court have brought us to the 
abyss,”’ said the New York Daily Advertiser. 
The Chief Justice himself was filled with 
despair. ‘‘I yield slowly and reluctantly 
to the conviction,’ he wrote, ‘that our 
Constitution cannot last. Our opinions 
are incompatible with a united government 
even among ourselves. The Union has 
been prolonged thus far by miracles. I 
fear they cannot continue.” 


Our forefathers had for the moment 
become hopeless about the future of the 
United States of America. We may like- 
wise despair about the League and other 
machinery created to hear and adjudge 
international questions. Touching this 
relationship in an Armistice Day Address 
in 1931, at Princeton University, Raymond 
B. Fosdick sounded a challenge for us all. 
“It takes courage and faith, and patience,”’ 
said he, ‘‘to develop any new instrument 
of social control. No new institution ever 
rides into its own with one hundred per cent 
success. Let us not say that this collective 
principle which the world is trying at the 
present moment has failed. We have 
scarcely begun to use it. It is an infinitely 
more difficult experiment in social engi- 
neering than anything which the human race 
has ever attempted. It is bound to meet 
setbacks and occasional breakdowns, but I 
believe they will seem to our children as 
insignificant in their final consequences as 
do the Cherokee cases today, a hundred 
years after the event.” 


PROGRAM THIRD DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Snell Hall, Western Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


October 14-15, 1932 


FRIDAY MORNING 

Address of Welcome—Dr. Gordon Wilson. 
“The Affiliation Program of K. E. A.”— 
Harper Gatton, President. 

Announcements and Nomination of Officers. 
Address: ‘‘Trustee or Traitor—Which’’?— 
Dr. Earl E. Harper, President Evansville 
College. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 
High School Section—James Ennis, Presiding. 
1:30. ‘Our High School Boys and Girls’—Dr. 
Earl E. Harper. 
2:20. ‘The Place of the College in Our Public 
School System’”’—Dr. L. F. Jones. 
3:30. Election of Officers for Department 
Elementary School System. 
1:30. “Our Rural Schools’—Professor Howard 
McMurtry. 
2:05. ‘Some Standards for Elementary Schools” 
—Professor W. L. Matthews. 
2:40. “How We Are Meeting Our Problems’— 
Supt. F. F. McDowell. 
3:00. Election of Officers for Department. 
FRIDAY EVENING 
7:00. Music. 
7:30. ‘Active Support of the Education Commis- 
sion and Its Work’’—Mr. James H. Rich- 
mond, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


tion. 

8:20. “Aesthetic Elements in Community De- 
velopment’’—Dr. Earl E. Harper. 
SATURDAY MORNING 

9:30. Music. 

10:00. ‘Professional Ethics’’—Dr. C. S. Pendleton, 
Head Department of English, Peabody 
College. 

10:40. ‘Financing Public Education by Local 
Taxation”—Mr. W. C. Bell, Department of 
Education. 

11:30. Business Session. 

11:45. Election of Officers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
T. O. Hall, Chairman W. M. Willy, 
Jas. F. Tanner Term Expires 1932 
L. C. Curry Ross McGhee, 
Barkus Gray, Secretary Term Expires 1933 
AUDITING COMMITTEE 
C. H. Jaggers, Chairman W. M. Totty 
Chesley Adams 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
B. L. Curry, Chairman M. W. Meredith 
Erle Duff 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE 1933 


Bert R. Smith, Chairman N. D. Bryant 
G. R. McCoy 
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REV. HUBBARD HINDE 
KAVANAUGH, D.D.* 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, from 
1839 to. 1840 


By Guy G. NICHOLS 


Rev. Hubbard Hinde Kavanaugh, Ken- 
tucky’s second superintendent of Public 
Instruction, was born January 14, 1802, 
in Clark County near Winchester, Ken- 
tucky. He received both his elementary 
and higher education in the private schools 
of his native county. In 1815, at the 











REv. HuBBARD HINDE KAVANAUGH, D.D. 


early age of thirteen, young Kavanaugh was 
placed in the home of Rev. John Lyle, a 
Presbyterian minister at Paris, Kentucky, 
to learn the printing business. Being a 
keen observer, Mr. Lyle soon discovered 
the latent ability of his young charge and, 
thereupon, proposed to give him a classical 
education on condition that he should 
identify himself with the Presbyterian 
Church. But such a departure from his 
early training was beside the question 
since his mother had thoroughly instilled 
in him an abiding faith in the principles of 
Methodism. Having definitely decided to 


*Editor’s note: Thisis the second of a series of brief articles 
dealing with Kentucky’s Superintendents of Public Instruction. 


enter the ministerial field, he at once 
sought release from his apprenticeship, 
which was readily granted by Mr. Lyle, 
two years in advance of the expiration date. 
He then returned to his mother’s home in 
Clark County and immediately entered 
upon a thorough and systematic course of 
training for the ministry. 


Early in his ministerial work, Mr. Kava- 
naugh became a recognized leader, first 
of the black people, then of the whites. 
He became so popular that in 1822 he was 
recommended by the quarterly conference 
of the Mt. Sterling Circuit as one ably 
qualified to expound the Gospel, whereupon 
he was ordained and licensed to preach in 
the pulpits of the Mt. Sterling Circuit. 
At this time he was living at Augusta, 
Kentucky, where he edited and printed 
the Western Watchman, a paper owned 
and published by James Armstrong, a 
merchant of that place, It was here that 
he was induced to deliver a trial sermon, 
the effect of which was overwhelming. It 
was this sermon, a masterpiece by a master 
mind, that made his success in the pulpit 
secure. Having been recommended to 
the annual conference which met at Mays- 
ville in 1823, he was admitted on probation 
and assigned to the Little Sandy Circuit 
where he remained for several years. 
He afterwards was honored with the 
pastorate of most of the important churches 
in his district, and it may be truly said 
that there is scarcely any part of the State 
which did not feel his presence or influence. 


In February 1839, he was appointed 
superintendent of Public Instruction by 
Governor Clarke, holding the office for 
only one year. In Superintendent Kava- 
naugh’s Annual Report he recommended 
the establishment of normal schools and the 
teaching of agriculture. He was again 
tendered the position in 1840 by Governor 
Wickliffe, but declined the offer because 
of a desire to continue his ministerial work. 
In 1854, he was honored with the office of 
Bishop, and, in this connection, distin- 
guished himself as an exhorter of the Gospel. 
He was a man of considerable endurance, 
which is evidenced by the fact that, 
during his ministerial career, he preached 
over seven thousand three hundred and 
fifty sermens, besides attending to other 
important duties in connection with his 
work. During his short stay of ten months 
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in California, he prepared and delivered 
over three hundred and fifty sermons. 

Bishop Kavanaugh was one of the 
beacon lights of his day, a strong expounder 
of the Gospel, and a great thinker and 
leader in the various fields of human 
endeavor. He possessed superior intellect 
and charming powers of oratory. His life 
was resplendent with examples of sacrifice, 
patience, sympathy, and love. Few men, 
if any, have occupied a more enduring place 
in the public mind and heart. 


Bishop Kavanaugh was twice married: 
First, in 1828, to Mrs. Margaret Crittenden 
Green, a lady of charming character, 
daughter of Charles Railey, of Woodford 
County. Kentucky. She died in 1863. 
In 1865 he was again married to Mrs. 
Martha D. P. Lewis at Cynthiana, Ken- 
tucky. Mrs. Lewis was the daughter of 
Captain Robert D. Richardson of the 
United States Army. Mr. Kavanaugh 
died March 19, 1884, at Columbus, Missis- 
sippi, at the age of eighty-two. 





CONFERENCE, FIRST DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

At a conference of officers and superin- 
tendents of the First District Education 
Association held in President Well’s office, 
Murray State Teachers College, on Tues- 
day, October 4th, plans for a large enroll- 
ment in the district and state associations 
were considered. It was agreed that all 
school executives present would use every 
reasonable method to encourage the enroll- 
ment of the largest possible number as 
members of the first district and state 
associations. Under the new constitution 
of the state association by which the 


districts become affiliated members, the 
direction of policies and management of 
the state association is transferred to 
representatives of the district organizations. 


Dates for the annual meeting of the first 
district were set for November 25-26. A 
splendid program will be arranged by 
President Wells and his committee for 
the occasion. Vital questions relating to 
the welfare of school interests will be dis- 
cussed by prominent educators of the 
state. A live interest is anticipated in 
the meeting. The first district is one of 
the oldest in the state and has long been 
recognized for its progressive leadership. 


First row, left to right: Mr. K. R. Patterson, Mr. R. E. Williams, Mr. M. O. Wrather, Dr. Rainey 
T. Wells, Mr. R. E. Traylor, Mr. R. O. Chumbler, Mr. W. C. Jetton. 

Second row, left to right: Mr. Marion Rust, Mr. J. O. Lewis, Mr. C. H. Gentry, Mr. L. J. Hanifan, 
Mrs. Mamie Y. Ferguson, Mr. Clyde D. Lester, Mr. J. B. Hardeman, Mr. Tullus Chambers. 
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New Books 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY, by Clyde 
B. Moore and Lillian A. Wilcox. Pub- 
lished by the American Book Company, 
1932; 256 pages. , 


This book has been written to help 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and super- 
intendents teach geography more effectively 
in the schools of our country. It can be 
used as a textbook in teachers colleges and 
normal schools or as a professional improve- 
ment book for teachers and supervisors. 
The authors have made a valuable contri- 
bution to the field of geography in the 
presentation of this book. 


PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT, 
by Raymond Holder Wheeler, and F. Theo- 
dore Perkins. Published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York; 556 pages, 
50 illustrations. Price $3.75. 


In this book the behavior of the human 
organism is studied from the genetic stand- 
point, beginning with the single cell, and 


the entire material of the text is organized 
about the principle of the expanding and 
differentiating individual. It is written for 
a thorough course in which little outside 
reading would be necessary. The discus- 
sion is at a simple level and pre-supposes 
very little knowledge on the part of the 
student. In keeping with organismic prin- 
ciples, emphasis is laid on idealism as a 
guide to educational practice. 


Home LIFE IN CoLonliAL Days, by Alice 
Morse Earle. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1931; 470 pages. 
Price $2.50. 


In this volume Mrs. Earle gives not 
only the vivid details of daily life in the 
colonies but a broad and general view of the 
colonial home. She tells of the cooking, 
candle-making, spinning, weaving, dyeing, 
quilting, and goose-picking, the threshing 
and reaping, the cider-making and maple- 
sugaring, of church life, of dress, and of 
traveling. 


CREATIVE YouTH, by Hughes Mearns. 
Published by Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, Garden City, New York, 1931; 234 
pages.’ Price $2.50. 


“There is much more in this book than 
its title indicates. Along with its account 
of the freeing of the creative spirit in the 
pupils of a high school in New York City, it 
sets forth, with apparent unconsciousness, 
such an example of creative teaching as 
proves the teacher, at his best, to belong 
with the creative artists. The book is 
interesting and valuable as a graphic, 
spirited narrative of how the minds of a 
class of high school children were freed 
from the trammels of conventional study 
of literature, encouraged to bring to their 
reading fresh, individual, spontaneous esti- 
mate and to attempt to express themselves 
freely and truly in literary forms, especially 
in verse.”"—The New York Times. 


A L’ENSEIGNE Du Coz, by E. Saxelby. 
Published by Ginn and Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1932; 179 pages. Price $0.80. 
li Ree Seer eee ee 

This collection of stories is intended to 
provide reading of a simple yet not too 
childish kind for the pupils toward the end 
of their first year of French. The stories 
are interesting and the illustrations apt. 
It is a useful little volume. 


WRITING CRAFT, by C. H. Ward. Pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago, 1932; 429 pages. Price $1.32. 


It is the purpose of this book to make the 
teaching and learning of composition 
easier. The language in the volume is 
simple and understandable, the directions 
clearly stated, and suggestions of topics to 
write about, helpful. It is a modern book 
for the present-day pupil and his teacher. 


THE Story OF OUR REPUBLIC, by Irving P. 
Foote. Published by the World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 
1932; 434 pages. Price $1.24. 


The Story of Our Republic is in harmony 
with progressive teaching practices in the 
social studies. The content is built up 
around nine large units of study with a 
brief introduction to each. Each unit is 
divided into chapters for convenient class 
assignment. There is a variety of exer- 
cises at the end of each chapter, many of 
them taking the form of the new-type 
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objective questions. Only a few dates 
are emphasized, and the significance of 
these is reinforced by unique silhouette 
drawings. 


FOUNDATIONS OF HEALTH, by Josephine 
L. Rathbone, Francis L. Bacon, and Charles 
H. Keene. Published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1932; 413 pages. 


The authors state the aim of th’s text 
clearly and concisely as the establishment 
“of right attitudes not only toward health 
and living, but toward life itself. Some 
would construe this as mental hygiene. 
It is more than mental; it is more than 
physical. It necessitates that unity of the 
individual which is essential for health, 
happiness, and contentment.’”’ This is an 
excellent contribution to the field of health 
education. 


TEACHING PROCEDURES, by William Carl 
Ruediger. Published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1932; 472 pages. 


_ This volume contains twenty-five chap- 

ters dealing with such subjects as ‘““The Aim 
and Objectives of Education,’’ ‘“‘The Teach- 
ing Objectives,” ‘The Organization of 
Knowledge,”’ ‘““The Logical and Psycho- 
logical Aspects of Method,” “Developing 
Appreciation,” ‘‘Social-Moral Education,” 
“The Learning Unit,” ‘‘Motivation,’’ “‘As- 
signment and Planning,” ‘Tests and 
Examinations,” ‘‘Marksand Marking,” and 
other topics that pertain to teaching 
procedures. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS FOR ELEMENTARY 
ScHOoOLs, by Frederick G. Bonser and Lois 
Coffey Mossman. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company, 1932; 491 pages. Price 
$2.40. 


This is the twelfth printing of this 
volume which was first published in 1923. 
No better testimony of the value of a book 
can be found than the demand for it over a 
period of years. Industrial Arts for Ele- 
mentary Schools is divided into two parts. 
Part I presents a brief exposition of the 
principles for the organization and teaching 
of the industrial arts in the elementary 
school. Part II is an application of these 
principles to the activities in which the 
children may engage. 


THE NEW LEAVEN, by Stanwood Cobb. 
Published by the John Day Company, 
New York, 1928; 340 pages. Price $2.50. 


The newer type of progressive country 
day school Mr. Cobb sees as the laboratory 
which is developing a fresh view-point 
toward education. Founded largely at the 
instigation of parents, these schools, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cobb, are serving as standards 
by which our whole educational structure 
from kindergarten to college must inevi- 
tably be tested. 


Here published for the first time is the 
result of a vote taken among thirty-two 
leaders in the field of progressive educa- 
tion, revealing the ten points most generally 
emphasized by those who are creatively 
engaged in the new movement. 


TueE Music Hour, by Osbourne McCon- 
athy, W. Otto Miessner, Edward Bailey 
Birge, and Mable E. Bray. Published by 
Silver, Burdett and Company, 1932; 220 
pages. Price $0.84. 


This collection of beautiful song material 
was chosen on the basis of its suitability 
for use in our ungraded schools. The sub- 
ject-matter covers topics familiar and 
interesting to children in rural communi- 
ties. 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN BIOLOGY, by 
Charles J. Pieper, Wilbur L. Beauchamp, 
Orlin D. Frank. Published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1932; 
686 pages. Price $1.60. 


This book presents biology in a new 
manner. It teaches the subject as the 
science of life, giving a clear-cut picture of 
fundamental life processes, using illustra- 
tive matter drawn from the many forms of 
life. The illustrations are exceptional in 
their originality and clarity. 


Education is not primarily to prepare for 
life at some future time. Quite the reverse; 
it purposes to hold high the current living, 
making it wholesome, intense, abundant, 
fruitful, and fitting it firmly into the 
grooves of habit .... The momentum 
gained from holding the present high is 
preparation for the future.—Franklin 
Bobbitt. 
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GUM MASSAGE PART OF EVERYDAY SCHOOL WORK. “One of the everyday 
things we do in class is a massage of the gums during our hygiene lesson,” writes an Indiana grade teacher. 


10 Keep Gums Firm 


Children’s gums need stimu 
lation to keep them healthy 


Children Learn 


with Massage 


Children’s soft foodsrob the 


gums of stimulation. 








HANKS to America’s teach- 
ers, children all over the 
country are learning the value 
of hard and healthy gums. For, 
along with the practice of tooth- 
brushing, massage of the gums 
is now being urged as an essen- 
tial to permanent oral health. 
Teachers tell us how quickly 
children sense the importance of 
this new regime—and how bene- 
ficial it has already proved, ~ 
These educators well deserve 
the praise given them by the 
dental profession. For, through 
their unselfish efforts, the future 
citizens of America will enjoy 
lasting health of the teeth and 
gums! 
The delicious, tender foods of 
today that require little chewing 
are the real cause of “touchy,” 


Published in the interest of Better Health 


infirm gums. The gums grow 
weak and flabby. They bleed 
easily. And this is Nature’s warn- 
ing of the approach of more 
serious trouble such as gingivi- 
tis, Vincent’s disease, even the 
dread but rare pyorrhea. Gums 
need regular stimulating mas- 
sage to ward off “pink tooth 
brush.” 


Twice-a-day massage brings 
glowing health to gums 


Dentists approve twice-a-day mas- 
sage for soft and bleeding gums. 
It speeds up flagging circulation, 
tones and strengthens the gum 
walls—defeats the disorders that 
threaten even the soundest 
teeth. 

Consider, then, the tremen- 
dous good you do in teaching 


children to massage their gums 
each time they clean their teeth. 
For, as dentists say, men and 
women who reach adult life with 
firm, healthy gums are almest 
certain to keep them 89. 


<i 7 7 


Ipana Tooth Paste is a fine den- 
iifrice to use in teaching chil- 
dren gum massage. Dentists ree- 
emmend it for toning the gums 
and cleansing the teeth. And 
children like its refreshing flavor. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes 
it a specific for tender, bleeding 
gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally “shows 
pink.” But Ipana or no, you can 
spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching chil- 
dren the habit of gum massage. 


3} by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 
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FROM YOUR Houseto OUR House 


The BROWN HOTEL 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 


Harotp E. Harter, Manager 


Genuine Hospitality a Every 

Comfort 4 Courtesy 4 Con- 

venience 4 And Good Food 

at Reasonable Rates a All To 
Be Found in 


““ The Home of Kentucky Hospitality ’’ 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS FoR K.E. A. IN 1933 





























